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THE UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


HICH of man’s ideas, discoveries, and 
inventions during the past three 
hundred years has done the most to 


revolutionize the world in which he lives? 

We understand, of course, that at best there is 
only a partial answer to this question. We have 
neither the knowledge nor the tools of measure- 
ment that would enable us to isolate and evalu- 
ate with any precision the full social impact of 
an idea, an invention, or a discovery. But ques- 
tions of this kind serve a highly useful purpose if 
they guide us out of the immediacy of our own 
local environment and our personal concerns 
into a consideration of the more or less enduring 
accomplishments of the human race. To the ex- 
tent that we understand ourselves and the forces 
that give direction and, sometimes, meaning to 
the civilization of which we are a part, to that 
extent we are in a position to become moral and 
intellectual individuals. 

Many of us, in our initial approach to the 
question, will be attracted by the achievements 
of science and technology. Certainly a case can 
be made for such discoveries as that of electricity, 
or for the development of the internal combus- 
tion engine, radio, radar, television, jet propul- 
sion, or atomic energy—to mention only a few of 
the more spectacular products of our laboratories 
and workshops. We might easily conclude that it 
is the scientist and the engineer who have shaped 
for good or ill the twentieth-century world. 


THe IDEA OF EQUALITY 


URTHER reflection may persuade us that 
Fine philosopher cannot be quickly dismissed. 
Ideas, no less than inventions, often have far- 
reaching consequences. The idea of equality, for 
example, has been one of the most dynamic 
forces in’ human history. This idea is rooted in 
Christian doctrine, which for two thousand years 
has emphasized the equality of souls, It was not, 
however, until the eighteenth century that the 
doctrine was secularized, The American and 
French Revolutions dramatized the concept of 


equality, gave it the weight of legal authority, 
and, far more important, placed it as a working 
tool in the hands of mankind. “All men are 
created equal,” the Declaration of Independence 
stated, and the French Declaration of the Rights 
of Man reasserted the same principle in ringing 
words by declaring that all men “are born and 
remain free and equal in rights.” Thrones 
toppled and the foundations of society shook as 
men began to put this idea to work. 

Upon the ruins of absolutism men began to 
create a new way of life based on the worth and 
dignity of the individual and symbolized by the 
word democracy. The first victory of the new idea 
was the establishment of political democracy. 
This victory was not won without a struggle. 
Those who opposed the extension of the fran- 
chise, no less than those who advocated it, real- 
ized that political democracy was merely a means 
to an end. Once the people secured control of 
the political machinery they would have at their 
command a new method for extending the prin- 
ciple of equality into the economic and social 
areas of everyday life. Where this would lead, 
no one in the early nineteenth century could 
rightly say. It was a clear recognition of the 
revolutionary force of the idea of equality that 
led a chief justice of the Supreme Court of New 
York to argue that political democracy would 
result in “corruption, injustice, violence and 
tyranny,” and to warn that “universal suffrage 
never can be recalled or checked, but by the 
strength of the bayonet.” 

Despite the opposition generated by these fears, 
political democracy triumphed in country after 
country of Europe and the Western hemisphere 
during the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. Then, when victory seemed assured, when 
the principle of equality was being applied in 
more and more far-reaching social and economic 
reforms, the democratic world was suddenly 
forced to fight for its very existence. A growing 
number of people began to understand that noth- 
ing can be taken for granted, that democracy 
must, indeed, be born anew in every generation. 
The idea of the worth and dignity of the in- 
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dividual, of his right to equality of opportunity, 
was no exception. Here was an idea that had 
transformed the world, and that might continue 
to transform the world if men so willed. 


Tue UNITED NATIONS DECLARATION 


HE Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
Tis man’s latest affirmation of his belief in the 
principle of equality. But its significance is not 
merely in the fact that it is new. For the first 
time in history a responsible body of men repre- 
senting most of the peoples of the world has 
gone on record in favor of extending human 
rights to all men. In so doing, they voiced their 
conviction, which they inserted in the opening 
sentence of the Declaration, that “recognition 
of the inherent dignity and of the equal and in- 
alienable rights of all members of the human 
family is the foundation of freedom, justice and 
peace in the world.” 

The Declaration is neither more nor less than 
a statement of principles that the United Nations 
has accepted as a common standard of achieve- 
ment for all peoples and all nations. It has no 
authority behind it to compel acceptance. But 
it was adopted on December 10, 1948, by the 
General Assembly by a vote of 48 to o. Eight 
countries abstained—the Soviet Union, the 
Ukraine, Byellorussia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Saudi Arabia, and the Union of South 
Africa. The Soviet bloc based its refusal to vote 
on the need for more time to study the question, 
but throughout the debates representatives from 
this group of countries had been unable to ac- 
cept the basic conception of inherent and in- 
alienable rights. They took the point of view that 
rights did not exist apart from the governments 
that gave them to the people. Saudi Arabia 
could not accept the clause recognizing the right 
of people to change their religion. The Union 
of South Africa objected to the provisions for 
racial equality. 

Objections to the Declaration might not be 
so vigorous were the United Nations content to 
leave the issue in the form of a statement of 
principles that nations could accept or reject. 
But the Declaration is to be followed by an 
International Covenant of Human Rights, which 
is now being developed in the United Nations. 
This Covenant will have the force of a treaty 
that will become binding upon those nations 
that ratify it. 

In the not too distant future the people of 
the United States will be faced with the decision 
to ratify or not to ratify. This decision should 


be made by men and women who know what they 
are doing. The idea of equality is in itself a 
revolutionary force. If it is incorporated into a 
binding Covenant, no living man can say where 
the revolution will end. 


HERE is a more immediate reason why the 

American people should be concerned about 
the Declaration of Human Rights. Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt gave this reason in a speech before 
the National Commission for Unesco in 1949: 

They (the USSR) feel sure that what they have to offer 
in their attitude of equality of all races, of a kind of 
economy which they consider gives greater equality than 
other types of economy in the world, of a kind of political 
government which they say is government by workers for 
workers, they are quite sure that if they make those 
promises there are masses of people in the world who will 
feel that they are better promises than we of the democ- 
racies can make, and that is why they single out over and 
over again the United States and the United Kingdom for 
attacks—the United Kingdom on colonial policies, the 
United States on racial policies. . . . 

I do feel that we can reach the point where we can 
live in the same world, but I think the only way we will 
reach it is if we show in the democracies that our beliefs 
are as strong; that we intend to crusade just as much as 
they do, and that we are as determined that all human 
beings shall eventually have the rights and freedoms set 
forth in this document, and that we are not going to be 
intimidated; neither are we going to be despondent. .. . 

And in doing that, we will be the spearhead and the 
spiritual and moral leader of all the other democracies 
that really want to see human rights and human freedoms 
made the foundation of a just and peaceful world. 


T IS when we view the Declaration in the 
light of the historical development of the 
idea of equality that we begin to apprehend its 
true significance. John Foster Dulles had this in 
mind when he declared: “A century and a half 
ago the French Declaration of the Rights of Man 
caught the imagination of peoples throughout 
much of the world and the repercussions of that 
shook many dictators off their thrones. There 
followed a century of man’s greatest progress and 
also it was a century of relative peace—the cen- 
tury between the Napoleonic Wars and the First 
World War. This new Universal Declaration can 
exert a similar influence in favor of peace and 
progress.” Note that Dulles used the word “can.” 
The Declaration of Independence, the French 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, and the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights are merely 
documents. They do, in truth, contain ideals. 
But these ideals have no force until they are 
accepted by the people. Then, and only then, 
do they become instruments to move the world. 
Lewis Paut Topp 
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History and Citizenship Training in 
National Socialist Germany 


R. John Rath 











N EXPRESSING concern over the fact that 

some German teachers still have a pre-war 

attitude towards Hitler (International Con- 
ference on Comparative Education at Frankfurt, 
Germany, April 24, 1949), Dr. Alonzo Grace, who 
until September, 1949, was director of the United 
States Military Government education and cul- 
tural relations in Germany, was in reality recog- 
nizing the effectiveness of the National Socialist 
citizenship training program. 

In accord with Nazi plans, between 1933 and 
1945 all efforts in German schools were bent to- 
wards instilling in the youth a spirit of abject 
loyalty and obedience to the Fuehrer and the 
conviction that the German people were superior 
to all other nationalities. The youngsters were 
admonished always to follow the directions of 
their National Socialist leaders and were imbued 
with such so-called German values as self-reliance, 
loyalty, honor, self-sacrifice, and leadership and 
followership. They were told over and over again 
about the great historic accomplishments of the 
German people and were taught that all persons 
of German blood must be united together in a 
single political entity. The pupils were warned 
to be on guard against the machinations of the 
international- and _ political-minded Catholic 
Church to destroy the German soul, and were 
impregnated with an intense dislike for interna- 
tionalism, pacifism, humanitarianism, democracy, 
capitalism, and Marxian Socialism. They were 
taught that morals are determined by race and 
not by religion and were trained always to be 
ready to serve the German nation and cheerfully 
to play their designated role in the German Folk- 
community. In countless ways it was pointed out 
to the German Jungvolk that the public interest 
always comes before private interests and that 








For this analysis of civic education in Nazi Ger- 
many, Social Education is indebted to Dr. Rath, an 
associate professor of history in the University of Colo- 
rado in Boulder. 








every single German is responsible for the wel- 
fare of the whole German race. Particularly was 
“a sense and feeling of race” burnt “into the 
hearts and minds” of the German school children. 
The young scholars were taught that each race 
has its own distinct soul and that history is noth- 
ing but a struggle between the different races of 
mankind for world hegemony. All efforts were 
directed towards convincing them of the omnip- 
otence of the Nordic race and its most distin- 
guished progeny, the Germans, and imbuing 
them with a keen desire to keep their race pure. 

Although all subjects taught in the schools were 
used to instill into the younger generation the 
views and attitudes which the National Socialists 
thought they should have, the Nazis relied 
especially on the history courses taught in the 
German elementary and secondary schools‘ to 
implant their ideas in the future citizens of the 
Third Reich. In the opinion of Hitler and his 
minions, history exemplified the Nordic racial 
theory which was the foundation pillar of the 
National Socialist point of view. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


N THEIR courses in ancient history the school 
children were told of the physical prowess 
and inventive genius of their forebears which 
made them a mighty race of “peasants, seafarers, 


?History was taught for eight years in the German 
schools. The first course was given during the fifth year 
in the new eight-year continuation elementary schools and 
in the first grade in the principal (Hauptschulen) and 
secondary schools (Mittelschulen). The last course was 
taught during the last year in the secondary schools. The 
eight years during which history was taught were equiva- 
lent to the fifth to twelfth grades in American elementary 
and secondary schools. The first history course taught in 
the German schools was an introductory course intended 
to give the young pupils simple pictures of the German 
people from ancient times to the present. The courses 
given on the level equivalent to the sixth, seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades in American schools were devoted to the 
history of the German people from earliest times to the 
present. During the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth years the 
students were given a general overview of European and 
world history. 
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and warriors,” who went far from home to con- 
quer the lands of inferior races. Some went to 
Greece to build the brilliant culture which was 
eventually to flourish in the Greek peninsula. 
Others went to Italy, from where they subdued 
the whole Mediterranean basin. Some went east 
to make themselves masters of the Slav world; 
others, west, to become overlords of all Western 
Europe, England, and Ireland. Nordics even went 
to Asia Minor, where, under the name of Persians 
and Hittites, they built up vast world empires. 
Everywhere they went, the Nordic vanquishers 
at first took the greatest care to insure the genetic 
health, racial purity, and folk-community spirit 
of the ruling caste. Only members of the Nordic 
race were allowed to be farmers, land-owners, or 
citizens. All political leaders were Nordics, and 
the ruling group was strictly forbidden to inter- 
marry with lesser breeds. 

It was the Nordic element which raised Greek 
civilization to its pinnacle of greatness, the Ger- 
man youth were told. In Sparta the Nordic con- 
querors established a corporative social order 
in which the greatest care was taken to insure 
the racial purity and folk-community spirit of 
the Nordic ruling caste. Stringent laws protected 
the Spartan people against the miscreant Semitic 
capitalism prevailing in other parts of the 
Mediterranean world. In Athens, too, it was the 
Nordic element which controlled political, eco- 
nomic, intellectual, and social life. Only mem- 
bers of the Nordic race were allowed to be farm- 
ers, landowners, or citizens, and all political 
leaders were Nordics. The immortal attainments 
of the Greeks were wholly due to their sagacious 
exclusion of all non-Nordic elements from the 
political and cultural life of the country! 

Unfortunately, the Nordic political and social 
order, so necessary for the fructification of civili- 
zation, did not long endure. Gradually a com- 
mercial spirit permeated the Greek world and 
destroyed the Nordic mode of living, based as 
it was on blood and soil. With the growth of 
trade, Oriental groups among the population be- 
gan to play an important role in the economic 
and political life of the Greek peninsula. Races 
intermarried frequently, and racial differences 
disappeared. Men were no longer judged by 
blood and ancestry but by their intellectual train- 
ing. An oligarchy of the racially elect was sup- 
planted by a decadent democracy in which per- 
sons of non-Nordic stock were appointed to im- 
portant state offices. The leaders of the Greek 
people were now corrupt and incompetent non- 
entities. Worse still, democracy and capitalism 


brought in their train a selfish and unpatriotic 
spirit of individualism, which rapidly permeated 
the whole population. People were no longer in- 
terested in serving their country. Enriching them- 
selves and enjoying the blessings of an easy and 
peaceful life were their sole ambitions. Sacrific- 
ing themselves for their country no longer inter- 
ested them, and mercenary armies took the place 
of the citizen militia. A rapid decline in the birth 
rate set in, and the Nordic blood in the Greek 
ruling classes soon became almost extinct. 

The miscarriage of Alexander the Great's at- 
tempts to form a world empire turned out to be 
the final coup de grace. A racially intermixed 
Hellenistic culture took the place of the pre- 
vious Nordic civilization in Greece. Hellenistic 
culture was nothing but intellectualism, “an 
uprooted mind, separated from blood and soil.” 
Gone were all concepts of “Folk, home, cus- 
toms, faith, state”’—the ties which had previously 
held the people together. Greek society was 
rotten to the core. The way was wide open for 
a virile new power to conquer the Greek. 


HE people who became masters of the de- 

cadent Hellenistic world were the Romans, 
mighty Nordic conquerors who made the bind- 
ing ties between blood and soil the basic unit 
of political life, who turned serving the Father- 
land into the primary duty of every citizen, and 
who always married people with the purest 
Nordic blood in their veins. In the days of their 
pristine Nordic masculinity the Romans con- 
quered the Italians and destroyed the degenerate, 
Semitic Carthaginians. But alas, as they spread 
their conquests into the East, the Romans fell 
under the influence of Hellenistic ideas. Semitic 
capitalism, with all its evils, now cast its malicious 
spell upon the Roman world. Wealthy financiers 
bought most of the land, and the sacred ties be- 
tween blood and soil were broken. Politics be- 
came wholly dependent on high finance. More 
and more people remained single or childless, 
enabling foreign blood “to flow in in streams.” 
Jewish prisoners were brought to Rome and 
freed. Their Semitic blood “further disintegrated 
the Roman nation.” Once the racial basis of the 
Roman genius deteriorated and the vast ma- 
jority of the population was nothing but the 
progeny of decrepit Orientals, Roman political 
life degenerated into base and destructive 
struggles for power between ambitious politicians 
supported by mercenary armies. Emperor Augus- 
tus tried desperately to revive the Nordic ele- 
ment in Roman life by striving to reawaken 
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Roman patriotism, refusing to allow bachelors to 
become members of the Senate, conferring politi- 
cal honors only on persons having at least three 
children, and prohibiting Senators from marry- 
ing non-Nordics and emancipated slaves. 

All his efforts were fruitless. The racial de- 
composition of the Roman stock had gone too 
far to be revived even by a leader like Augustus. 
Jews had already become the ruling group every- 
where in the empire, while the Christian reli- 
gion, with the emphasis on the differences be- 
tween Christians and heathens, and not on the 
natural “racial-national or social differences” be- 
tween people, was spreading Jewish religious and 
moral convictions throughout the Roman world. 
The Nordic element in the empire was totally 
conquered by Orientals; hence there was only 
one possible future for the Roman empire: utter 
destruction! 


MEDIEVAL AND EARLY MOpERN History 


N SUCH a manner did the National Socialists 
pervert ancient history to convince future 
citizens of the Reich of the value of racial purity, 
physical prowess, and strong Nordic leadership, 
uncontaminated by lesser stocks. Medieval his- 
tory was also changed at will to meet the citizen- 
ship-training purposes of Hitler’s henchmen. The 
Medieval period of European history was repre- 
sented to the school children as an era character- 
ized by unending struggles to safeguard Ger- 
mans against the attacks of Latin popes and to 
spread German blood and culture over all of 
Europe. The writers of the textbooks waxed elo- 
quent over the Nazi-like virtues of the early Ger- 
man Folk—a new people formed through a 
merger of the Nordic and Phalic races of Central 
Europe during the time when the Mediterranean 
world was falling into decay. The early Germans 
were converted to Christianity, it is true, but 
they were won over to the Arian and not to the 
Roman Catholic form of Christianity. Their con- 
version to Arianism resulted in the establishment 
of a strong race barrier which preserved “German 
blood from being corrupted by the foreign races 
of the Mediterranean world.” In quest of living 
space, the school children were told, racially pure 
and heroic German warriors overran the entire 
Roman Empire and brought German culture to 
the debilitated and vitiated Romans. 

The Germanic invasions of the Roman Empire, 
however, did not bring in their train a permanent 
Germanization of the whole Latin world. In the 
Mediterranean region, “where the climate is not 
suited to the Nordic nature,” the German in- 


vaders became soft. In Gaul, where the climate 
was more favorable, the leader of the Frankish 
invaders, Clovis, in a vainglorious ambition to 
create an absolutist Frankish dominion rather 
than a genuine German federal empire, did away 
with the existing barriers to intermarriage be- 
tween Germans and Romans when he allowed his 
people to become converted to the Roman Catho- 
lic form of Christianity. The conversion of the 
Germans to Catholicism resulted in the disap- 
pearance of the old German heroic ethics, old 
German customs, and the sagacious old German 
laws which had prevented German freemen from 
marrying non-German slaves. Worse still, the 
introduction of monasticism into the German 
world by St. Boniface, the pope’s leading tool 
in his conspiracy to destroy the German people, 
undermined the German character by substitut- 
ing Oriental notions of the eternal struggle be- 
tween the spirit and the flesh for the old Ger- 
manic “ties of blood and soil,” while Charle- 
magne’s creation of the Holy Roman Empire and 
his conquest of the heathen Saxons, with all their 
uncorrupted Nordic virtues, dealt a death blow 
to the development of a German nation inde- 
pendent of the Roman Catholic Church. 

For a time the counteroffensive of the Teutonic 
Vikings “against the Christian-Roman West” 
saved the Nordic world from utter annihilation, 
but the Vikings never succeeded in gaining per- 
manent ascendency in Europe because they had 
no great leaders, like Hitler, to direct their 
activities. The only tangible result of their in- 
vasion of Europe was that it enabled the Ger- 
man people to gain a new lease on life. Re- 
freshed and revived by the addition of uncor- 
rupted Viking-German blood to the German 
blood-stream, the reinvigorated Germans, under 
the leadership of the redoubtable Saxon kings 
Henry I and Otto I, created a genuine federal 
Nordic empire and struck out against and utterly 
defeated their Hungarian and Slav enemies, 
whose military genius had long been the terror 
of Europe, largely because German blood was 
dominant among their ruling families. 

The rulers of the newly-created German em- 
pire also fought valorously to preserve the Ger- 
man world against the machinations of the pope 
to destroy it. For two centuries a Titanic struggle 
for world supremacy was waged between the Ger- 
man emperors and the Roman popes. Alas for 
Germany, the Nazi children were informed, the 
pursuit of alien imperial interests by emperors 
like Otto III and Frederick II, who had non- 
German blood in their veins, weakened the 
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Fatherland to such a lamentable extent that the 
struggles between the medieval emperors and 
popes resulted in the catastrophic destruction of 
the medieval German empire. 


HE theme of the Nazi version of medieval 

history was the never-ending strife between 
uncorrupted, dauntless Teutons and guileful, de- 
moniacal Catholic prelates. The story of the 
growth of early modern capitalism was used to 
impress upon the minds of the young folk the 
fact that capitalism inevitably leads to ruthless 
greed, class hatred, and internationalism. The 
section devoted to the spread of Roman law to 
Central Europe contrasted the emphasis upon 
social responsibiltiy in the age-old German na- 
tional law with the irresponsible individualism 
in the Roman law code, while the account of the 
Renaissance extolled the writings and discoveries 
of various German intellectuals. The Protestant 
Reformation was portrayed as a fight “of the 
northern races against the Mediterranean world 
of ideas,” during which Martin Luther freed “the 
Northern soul from the coercive religion of the 
South” and preserved the “purity of the German 
being.” Luther's anti-Semitic voicings were eulo- 
gized. The knight’s rebellion of Franz von Sick- 
ingen and Ulrich von Hutton was characterized 
as a glorious battle to win German racial inde- 
pendence by unifying the German people into a 
real empire. Tears were shed because the German 
princes refused to unite to prevent the pope and 
the Jesuits, the pope’s chief props in his con- 
spiracy to reestablish his world power, from win- 
ning back into the Catholic fold parts of Europe 
that had previously been converted to Protestant- 
ism. The main result of their deplorable lack of 
vision, it was emphasized to Hitler’s Jungvolk, 
was the appreciable weakening of “the racial 
strength of the German people.” 


FROM THE FRENCH REVOLUTION TO WorLD WAR I 


IMILAR Nazi distortions were presented to 

the youngsters about the French Revolution 
and the history of the nineteenth century. The 
French Revolution, with all its chaos and blood- 
shed and its nefarious ideas of the brotherhood 
of man, was, in the judgment of the textbook 
writers, nothing but the result of the fiendish 
plotting of Jewish Freemasons “to destroy the 
existing social and political order” as a prelimi- 
nary to establishing “Jewish world control.” With 
the Reign of Terror the Freemasons accomplished 
this aim in France. ‘““The Nordic blood flowing 
in the veins of the free peasantry was to a great 


extent eradicated,’ and the Freemasons had al- 
ready made great headway in propagandizing 
their villainous concepts in many parts of Europe 
when German patriots like Stein, Fichte, and 
Jahn succeeded in saving Europe from their 
intrigues by rekindling in the Germans a pas- 
sionate love “for Fatherland, independence, and 
national honor” which stirred them into fighting 
a glorious war of liberation against the Jewish 
revolutionists. 

Amor patriae saved the Germans from extinc- 
tion, but it did not bring into being that German 
Fatherland which all Teutons so ardently de- 
sired. In spite of the efforts of German lovers of 
liberty, at the Congress of Vienna only a debile, 
meaningless Germanic Confederation was estab- 
lished. As a result, Prussia and Austria began a 
fraternal war against each other which was not 
ended until 1938, when Hitler “again led the old 
Ostmark home into the Reich.” 

The Nazi texts waxed enthusiastic over the 
early nineteenth century nationalist expressions 
of the Burschenschaften and smiled approvingly 
upon the racial ideas of some of the German Ro- 
mantic writers. The German princes, however, 
were reprehended for repressing all manifesta- 
tions of German nationalism and thereby push- 
ing the German patriotic movement into the 
baneful paths of western liberalism. Prince Met- 
ternich was scolded for being a venal tool of the 
Jew Rothschild and an obsequious agent of the 
pope, and the 1848-49 revolutionists were de- 
nounced for falling victim to a radical Jewish 
liberalism which was never intended to be any- 
thing but a philosophy paving the way for Jew- 
ish world domination. 


N THE sections of the history texts dealing 
with the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the Hapsburgs were castigated for combining 
with Hungarians and Slavs to undermine German 
interests in Central Europe. The success of the 
unification movement in Italy was attributed 
largely to the Nordic blood dominant in “the 
leaders and fighters for Italian unity.” The Ger- 
man Empire, it was related to the students, was 
largely the creation of Bismarck, who courage- 
ously fought his Jewish and Freemason oppon- 
ents in the Prussian legislature in “a spirit of 
genuine Nordic comitatus loyalty” to his emperor. 
It was emphasized that the great accomplish- 
ments of Bismarck and other Nordics were un- 
done by the Jews. The development of finance 
capitalism gave the Jews an opportunity to get 
control of most large German industrial concerns 
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as well as much of the land which had been 
farmed before by German peasants. As a conse- 
quence, “German blood became detached from 
German soil” and the Germans lost all love for 
their homeland. The uprooted masses fell ready 
victims to the blandishments of racial Jewish 
Marxist leaders, who were working hard to create 
a condition of chaos in Germany that would 
enable the Jews easily to establish their miscreant 
rule over the German people. Few Germans saw 
through this diabolical Jewish complot against 
the German world, A handful of patriots like 
Wagner, Treitschke, Stécker, Schénerer, and 
Chamberlain cried out to their countrymen to 
wake up and face the perils confronting them, 
but their voices remained unheard. 

Foreign politicians and their Jewish and 
Masonic allies helped the Jews in Germany to 
gain ascendancy over the German people. Fear- 
ing that the Germans in Southwest and East 
Africa would unite with the Boers to form a 
united Germanic kingdom in South Africa, the 
English began the Boer War to prevent the Ger- 
mans from getting living space in Africa. 
Alarmed at Germany’s growing commerce and 
her ever-increasing fleet, Edward VII, a member 
of the Masonic order, initiated a “network of 
agreements” against Germany “between leading 
Freemasons in England, France, and Russia” and 
saw to it that “most of the men of influence in 
these countries joined the lodges.” After having 
accomplished this, the British sovereign went to 
Paris to make an understanding with his Masonic 
brother, Delcassé, to isolate Germany. Later he 
made a similar accord with Izvolsky, the Masonic 
minister of Foreign affairs in Russia. 

As soon as the triple entente against Germany 
was established, under the leadership of another 
Freemason, Lord Northcliffe, the Masonic press 
in the entente countries began a campaign of 
calumny against Germany, while the leaders of 
the international Masonic conspiracy instructed 
their Jewish, Masonic, and Catholic cohorts in 
the German parliament to make use of every pos- 
sible opportunity to sabotage the arming of Ger- 
many. At the same time, they induced a Serb 
plotter belonging to an organization similar to 
the Masonic order to create a cause for war by 
assassinating the Austrian Archduke, Franz Ferdi- 
nand. Once their Jewish and Masonic com- 
patriots in Europe had forced Germany into war, 
“American Jewish high finance,” fearing that a 
“German victory with the help of submarine war- 
fare” would endanger their billions, forced the 
United States into the war. 


History SINCE 1918 
FTER the war was over, the German youth 
was informed, the Freemasons pronounced 
the death sentence upon Germany. Three of the 
“Big Four” who drafted the “Versailles dictate” 
—Wilson, Clemenceau, and Lloyd George—were 
high ranking Freemasons, and each of them had 
a Jewish adviser constantly at his side. They made 
a treaty which, in the words of Lloyd George, was 
calculated “‘to squeeze out Germany shilling for 
shilling, ton for ton, like a lemon.” The Dawes 
and Young reparations plans, drawn up by 
agents of J. P. Morgan, the king of Jewish inter- 
national financiers, crowned the work of the con- 
spirators by making Germany nothing but “an 
exploitation colony of international high fi- 
nance.” 

In the meantime the Jews were at work in 
Germany itself. Long before the end of the war 
the Jews concocted a plot to stab in the back the 
courageous soldiers who fought in defense of 
their Fatherland. As food became short in Ger- 
many, Jewish black marketeers sold it at 
usurious prices. When the ministry of war 
threatened to send the black marketeers to the 
front lines, ‘‘a leading German banker Jew (War- 
burg)” warned “in a letter to the National Bank” 
that if this were done the government would have 
to ‘‘assume that Jewish circles will have less inter- 
est in the war loans than they had before.” 
Meanwhile, the Independent Socialists, “led by 
three Jews,” began to agitate for peace and for 
class warfare; Jews, Freemasons, Marxists, and 
Liberals circulated in Germany the poisonous 
Fourteen Points drafted by the Freemason, 
Woodrow Wilson; and, finally, the enemies of 
the German people plotted the November, 1918, 
revolution for the deliberate purpose of forcing 
the heroic German army to give up resistance. 

After the war, the Jews, Marxists, and Free- 
masons completed their work by shoving through 
the German national assembly a typically Ma- 
sonic constitution which had been drawn up by a 
Jewish political scientist and which opened the 
road for the Jews to gain complete control of 
German political, economic, and intellectual life. 
Thousands of Eastern Jews streamed into the 
Fatherland, where they soon amassed great for- 
tunes. Before long eighty-five percent of all the 
leading political positions were in Jewish hands, 
and the Jews got complete control of the press, 
the theater, the professions, and academic life. 

It was the National Socialists who rescued Ger- 
many from the hands of the Jews and their Ma- 
sonic cohorts, the youngsters were told. All Ger- 
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mans were overjoyed when Hitler came into 
power, abolished all parties except the National 
Socialist, reestablished authoritarian leadership, 
created anew the sacred ties between German 
blood and German soil, took measures to restore 
the genetic health of the German people, and 
again restored as the guiding principle of Ger- 
man life the old Teutonic maxim: “The public 
interest comes before private interests!” It was 
Hitler alone who rescued the German people 
from the clutches of misery and despair. 

Hitler and his National Socialist followers 
wanted only peace, for they embodied the genu- 
ine desires of the German people, who “by nature 
are not a warlike” but merely “a soldierly” peo- 
ple. It was otherwise with the leaders of the other 
European countries, who, instead of cooperating 
with Hitler in his efforts to bring peace and pros- 
perity to the world, cruelly oppressed German 
racial brethren living outside the borders of the 
Third Reich. Under such circumstances there 
could be no peace and security. At the urgent 
requests of the German people in Austria and 
the Germans and Slovaks in Czechoslovakia, 
Hitler was constrained to send troops into those 
countries to rescue fellow Germans from their 
fiendish persecutors. The Poles, too, supported 
and egged on by the English and French, turned 
ever more savagely upon unfortunate German 
wretches, “made wear preparations to conquer 
German lands, and finally attacked German terri- 
tory.” Upon this, the children were told, the only 
alternative for the Germans was to begin a 
counteroffensive against Poland. England and 
France declared war on Germany, and the Ger- 
man people were again plunged into a war for 
which they were not responsible. 


CONCLUSIONS 


UCH was the historical nonsense crammed 
into the heads of the German youth in the 
National Socialist elementary and secondary 
schools! Hitler’s Jungvolk was fed with little 
stories that made the tales of Jacob and Wilhelm 
Grimm sound amateurish by comparison. But no 
matter how nonsensical and stupid the historical 
propaganda injected into the younger generation 
in the Third Reich may seem to the American 
reader it would be foolish to dismiss it as the 
ravings of idiotic fanatics. Every little fiction in- 
serted in the texts for the edification of the Ger- 
man youth was included for the deliberate pur- 
pose of inoculating the school children with 
reactions, prejudices, and a philosophy of life 
which the Nazis felt it necessary for them to have. 
The characterizations of Christianity as a tool 


to spread Jewish moral convictions, the bewailing 
of the conversion of the heathen Germans to the 
Roman Catholic Church, and the fulminations 
against alleged papal conspiracies to destroy the 
German world were coolly calculated to imbue 
the German youth with a dislike for Christianity 
and a hatred for Catholicism. The loud ha- 
rangues about the contributions of capitalism to 
the destruction of Greek and Roman civilizations 
were included to incite in the students a hatred 
for contemporary capitalistic societies. The epi- 
thets hurled against ancient and modern de- 
mocracies were really thrown at Hitler’s demo- 
cratic enemies, while the castigations of Marxian 
Socialists were denunciations of Hitler's left- 
wing opponents. 

Likewise, all the nostalgic panegyrics of primi- 
tive Nordic and German virtues and the illustra- 
tions of the need for good leadership and 
obedient followership were tools for fashioning 
fuglemen for the Nazi hierarchy and for convinc- 
ing the German people of the need for totalitar- 
ian leaders like Hitler. The eulogies of the cor- 
porate social order and folk-community spirit in 
early Greece and Rome were to make the scholars 
ready to take their proper place in the Nazi cor- 
porate order, while the constant references to the 
desirability of a large peasant class rooted in the 
native earth were supposed to help win the stu- 
dents over to Darré’s theories of blood and soil. 
The praise heaped upon the deeds of the Nordics 
and early Germans had one supreme purpose: to 
mold proud members of the German nation. 

The allegations that Greek and Roman as well 
as other civilizations fell as a direct consequence 
of racial intermixture were included in the text- 
books to convince Hitler’s children of the need 
for the National Socialist racial legislation. The 
violent diatribes againt Freemasons and Jews 
were intended to instill in the youth a violent 
hatred for Jews and to inspire in them a burning 
zeal to defend their Fatherland against its ene- 
mies, real or imagined. The depiction of history 
as a perpetual struggle of groups and races to 
destroy the German world was deliberately de- 
signed to make ardent militarists out of the 
younger generation. 

For thirteen years the sole purpose of the his- 
tory instruction in the German elementary and 
secondary schools was to mold the German youth 
into blind and obedient followers of Hitler and 
his minions. Is it any wonder that the United 
States Military Government officials in Germany 
are today deeply concerned over the anti-demo- 
cratic prejudices and attitudes which are still 
lingering in the German people? 
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Slow Learners Improve in 


Critical Thinking 


Jemima Miller and Grace Weston 








lief that each individual should have the op- 

portunity to make a contribution commen- 
surate with his abilities. It is inconsistent to hold 
such a belief and then fail to equip the individual 
with the skills he needs to make this contribution 
as a citizen in a democratic society. 

Schools were established to develop good citi- 
zens. Until rather recently, the bulk of the pupils 
attending secondary schools was largely the “‘fas- 
ter” learners. Educators are now faced with a 
wider range of abilities. The problem of equip- 
ping all the children of all the people with the 
skills needed to live in a democratic society has 
become more complex. One of the indispensable 
skills is critical thinking. Experimentation with 
the techniques of solving social and personal 
problems may help us learn how to develop this 
skill even with the slower learners. 

Problem solving involves a number of separate 
abilities, First of all, there must be a recognition 
of the problem; it must be defined. Secondly, data 
must be assembled, analyzed, and interpreted. 
Thirdly, conclusions must be drawn. The think- 
ing required in these steps may be described as 
recalling; selecting; distinguishing between fact 
and opinion, between relevant and irrelevant 
data; judging the importance of some data over 
other data; taking into account possible biases or 
prejudices; generalizing; and analyzing. 

To what extent can the slow learners develop 
these skills? The authors of this article worked 
with a group of tenth-grade children of low I.Q. 
in a geography class. We started out with four 
purposes in mind: to teach the process of prob- 
lem solving; to develop a better understanding 


L A democracy we are committed to the be- 








To what extent can we develop the skills of critical 
thinking in slow learners? The authors of this article 
decided to tackle this problem. Miss Miller is a social 
studies teacher at Northwestern High School in De- 
troit. Miss Weston is high school coordinator on the 
staff of the Detroit Citizenship Education Study. 
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of democracy; to increase the feeling of belong- 
ing to the group; and to teach geography essen- 
tials. In this article, however, we shall confine our 
reporting to our initial experiences with the 
problem-solving process. 


DEFINING THE PROBLEM 


T THE beginning of the semester we spent 
about three weeks arousing an interest in 
geography. We visited the library, read travel 
magazines, viewed films, and listened to discus- 
sions of trips and problems related to geography. 
While this process of orientation was going on, 
the pupils set up the following criteria to guide 
them in the selection of problems they wished to 
examine: 


. Is material available? 

. Is it interesting to most people? 
Does it affect us? 

. Is it timely? 

. Is it worth while? 

. Is it real? 


Oop OO ND & 


In spite of these initial efforts, or perhaps be- 
cause of them, we had some difficulty in choosing 
a problem. We believe this was due, at least in 
part, to the fact that the students had had little 
previous experience in planning together. The 
minorities were disgruntled when their choices 
did not receive a majority of the votes. 

In order to resolve this difficulty, we used a 
technique which was used many times during the 
term in developing an understanding of demo- 
cratic living. With the children, we examined 
behavior in relationship to what democracy 
means. The pupils themselves arrived at the idea 
that in a democracy the minority has the obliga- 
tion to work with the majority and, also, the 
right to change the mind of the majority. This 
seemed to help the group come to decisions as 
they began to see the rights and obligations in- 
herent in group planning. 

As the group began to work on the first prob- 
lem, we discovered the importance of wording. 
Wording has much to do with individual interest 
and acceptance, and both of these are necessary 
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if real learning is to result. We kept this in mind 
as we phrased our first problem: “Why should the 
governments of the United States and Canada de- 
mand that communities prevent water pollu- 
tion?” 


WorRKING ON THE PROBLEM 


N THE second step, called “Working on the 
Problem,” the students recalled information 
that they already knew, such as the facts that 
certain swimming beaches had been closed and 
that hundreds of ducks had died as a result of 
waste oil getting on their wings when they lighted 
on the river. They also suggested that informa- 
tion new to them might be found in textbooks, 
books in school and public libraries, newspapers, 
magazines, and films, and might be obtained 
from people connected with the Water Board, 
Conservation Department, and Board of Health. 
As the pupils used these sources, it soon became 
evident that they needed help in recording brief- 
ly the data which they found. Some time was 
therefore spent in teaching the students to take 
notes and the textbook was used for this pur- 
pose. Each source of information listed above was 
investigated by one or more members of the class. 
A representative from the Detroit Water Board 
and a retired science teacher accepted student in- 
vitations to talk to the group. The film, Water— 
Friend or Enemy?! was shown. The last three 
sources of information served as excellent oppor- 
tunities for developing listening skills. 

After pooling their data, the students divided 
the statements into three categories: (1) those 
which had no bearing on the problem; (2) those 
for which there was no clear proof; and (3) those 
which helped to solve the problem. This device 
was used to develop a concept of good evidence. 
In addition, the student material was mimeo- 
graphed just as it was handed in by students and 
returned to the class for study. This served as an 
excellent opportunity to teach grammar, spelling, 
and punctuation, because the pupils recognized 
their own errors more readily in printed form. 

In working on the problem the class decided 
that the work should be divided up and dele- 
gated to committees in order to eliminate dupli- 
cation of effort and to save time. The teachers 
saw the value of developing a sense of belonging 
through small-group work. However, this plan 
brought to light the inability of these pupils to 
operate effectively in groups. They had been so 


* Distributed by New York University Film Library, 
Washington Square, New York. (1943) 10 minutes, 16-mm, 
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accustomed to following directions that self- 
direction was a frustrating experience. One way 
of overcoming some of this was to develop a 
statement of the duties of the chairman. The 
class decided that the chairman should help get 
material, keep the group working on a schedule, 
take leadership for preparing a report at the end 
of the working period, and see that each individ- 
ual understands and does his job. 


DRAWING A CONCLUSION 


HE third step in the problem-solving process, 

that of drawing a conclusion, was attempted 
through a “mock public hearing.” The class 
members who took part in the hearing were “a 
councilman, an industrialist, a member of the 
Board of Health, a farmer, a resort owner, a 
citizen, a sportsman, and a member of the Water 
Board.” This first hearing was not too successful; 
we saw little evidence of critical thinking. It was 
largely a repetition of data without evidence that 
relationships were seen or that conclusions based 
on data were arrived at. 

As we continued to work with the students 
(two other problems were subsequently investi- 
gated) we began to see evidence of growth on the 
part of the pupils in their ability to recognize 
and define problems, to sift data, to relate ideas, 
and to generalize. We also saw indications of 
some growth in other phases of critical thinking. 


EVALUATION 


HE value of this progress report to other 
people is not only in the relating of our ex- 
periences but in the observations and judgments 
which we can make at this time. From this point 
of view we would like to consider: 
1. What skills did the pupils learn in using the problem 
solving process? 
2. Were they better able to do critical thinking? 
3. What problems did we encounter in using this proc- 
ess? 


We have observed increased skill in the stu- 
dents’ ability to distinguish between fact and 
opinion, between relevant and irrelevant data, to 
listen, to discuss, and to recognize various sources 
of information. In addition, we saw the students 
grow in their ability to do group planning which 
is inherent in solving social problems. Moreover, 
we saw the beginnings of a recognition of the 
value of stating criteria before making decisions 
or taking action. 

At the beginning and at the end of the term 
we did some testing in order to determine growth 

(Continued on page 318) 
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Adding Interest to Review Lessons 


Sarah Lois Miller 











HEN my 9A class completed a unit in 
the prescribed course of study, the 
next step ordinarily would have been 


an oral review followed by a written test. In an at- 
tempt to enliven the review, we conducted it in 
the form of a panel discussion with a moderator 
and three speakers. The only instructions we 
gave were that the discussions had to be based on 
the unit and that the participants, if they wished, 
could use a work sheet as a guide from which to 
select material. 

In his introductory remarks the moderator pre- 
sented the youthful speakers as experts in their 
respective fields. He addressed them, not by their 
first names, but as Miss or Mister. This bit of 
play acting appealed to the imagination of the 
class. In addition, the fact that the speakers, look- 
ing serious, sat in front of my desk, sometimes 
shuffling their data before them, created an at- 
mosphere of drama that held the attention of the 
group. The speakers, being on familiar ground, 
spoke with more assurance than had been the 
case in former oral reports. However, when an 
“expert,” with an air of positive authority made 
an obviously incorrect statement, the class re- 
sponded with a good-natured chuckle which was 
more effective as a correction than any criticism 
I could have given. 

After the speakers had presented their topics, 
the members of the class, in the manner of “The 
Town Meeting of the Air” programs, addressed 
questions to specific speakers on the panel. This 
gave the speakers an opportunity to show how 
thorough their knowledge of the unit was. It also 
revealed the quality of the thinking done by the 
students in the class. The discussion was lively. 
One speaker revealed such a superior knowledge 
of her subject that the class singled her out for 
favorable comment. It is hardly necessary to point 
out that this bit of praise from her classmates was 
again more effective than any approval I might 
have expressed. 


ee 








The author of this short article is a social studies 
teacher at Central Junior High School in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 








EFORE we had completed the study of the 
next umit, I was repeatedly asked if we 
could not have another panel discussion. I con- 
sented. This time I was pleasantly surprised to 
find that the participants, in their zeal to do a 
good job, had gone to the library for additional 
information. One girl, for example, gave a book 
review of Grapes of Wrath to describe the prob- 
lems of a farmer. 

A third panel chose to discuss an aspect of 
labor-management relations. One speaker con- 
demned all strikes; one favored them; while one 
took the stand that they were justifiable in a 
labor conflict after there had been a cooling off 
period and all else had failed. The speakers ar- 
rived at these conclusions through their own 
reasoning. Furthermore, their library work had 
assumed the form of research, a groping for the 
truth, rather than an attempt just to get ma- 
terial for a report. 


ECAUSE the results had been good, I de- 
cided to try the method in other classes. 
Each time something worthwhile developed. In a 
slow-learners’ class, a class in which all response 
had been poor, the quality of the participation 
improved. In this class the moderator simply 
asked members of the panel review questions 
from the work sheet. The score of the correct 
answers was kept. Afterwards, in the manner of 
numerous prize-giving programs, an award of a 
pencil was bestowed upon the highest scorer. 
This quiz program was the moderator’s own idea 
and represented an adjustment to the assignment 
on the class’ own level. 

The students borrowed ideas from other radio 
programs. Following the pattern of “Truth and 
Consequences,” the master of ceremonies called 
upon students to answer questions and when they 
answered incorrectly, exacted a penalty. Once the 
master of ceremonies himself unknowingly made 
an error. He, too, was forced to pay the price. 
With not too good a voice, he sang a song. We 
all had a good time. 

In a program based on “Take It or Leave It,” 
the rewards for correct answers were sheets of 
notebook paper. 

Radio crime programs were the inspiration for 
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a presentation in which “Charge It” was the cul- 
prit, “Cash Buying” the prosecuting attorney. In 
this presentation, a witness, an habitually argu- 
mentative student, tried to argue with the judge. 
He was consequently fined for contempt of court. 

The students borrowed ideas from the news 
broadcasts. A weekly news résumé became a regu- 
lar feature of the class work. A highlight of these 
simulated broadcasts were the folk songs of the 
countries in the newscast, sung by members of 
the class. 

The review lessons proved to be some of the 
best lessons of the term. They fulfilled some of 


my aims as a teacher. They were organized to a 
large extent by the students themselves. They 
gave the students a chance to express their own 
individualities, to experience the joy of creative- 
ness. They revealed qualities of the students 
sometimes not previously revealed, For example, 
one girl, who on first impression, seemed merely 
a fat girl sucking her thumb, emerged as a chal- 
lengingly witty speaker. A boy, who had seemed 
unable to do anything but wiggle and squirm, 
proved a capable chairman. And the students 
liked the lessons well enough to boast about them 
to their friends. 





SLOW LEARNERS IMPROVE IN CRITICAL THINKING 
(Continued from page 316) 


in critical thinking. We gave the “Test of Critical 
Thinking in Social Studies” by J. W. Wright- 
stone.? This test is divided into three sections: 
Part I deals with knowledges and skills for ob- 
taining facts; Part II deals with ability to draw 
2onclusions; and Part III, with applying facts. 
Cn Parts I and II the students showed improve- 
ment, but only on Part II did they improve more 
than a control group. Our observations in the 
use of skills would lead us to believe that they 
are doing more critical thinking than the test 
indicates. Perhaps such tests are not refined 
enough to catch changes or to measure growth. 
We encountered many problems in using the 
problem-solving process, some of which we have 
already mentioned. Actually, they were those 
problems which have resulted from a lack of self- 
direction on the part of pupils. Too much of our 
education for slow learners has been limited to 
“getting by” and has lacked motivation which 
responsibility and interest provide. Children do 
their own goal-setting in spite of us. When they 
are in situations where they see a “use in doing,” 
they will set higher goals and do more work. 
Most students see a value in learning to think 
and hence are more apt to set higher goals of 


*Form A & B, 1948, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. 


achievement if the problems on which they learn 
to think are theirs. 

Specifically, we encountered valuable teaching 
situations in connection with recording data, 
listening and observing, making generalizations, 
determining what was acceptable data, planning 
together, taking responsibility in group work, 
wording a group problem, and making decisions 
in relations to acceptable criteria. We think this 
type of learning is more valuable than getting 
pupils to conform to teachers’ standards. 

Our experience taught us that the problem- 
solving process is more meaningful for the stu- 
dents if the problems tackled can be handled in 
a reasonably short period of time. We also re- 
enforced our conviction that the skills of critical 
thinking are learned more readily when they are 
developed while the students are working on a 
meaningful problem rather than being taught as 
an abstract exercise. 

The growth which these people made was 
slow, but the satisfactions which came from see- 
ing them arrive at the stage where they checked 
themselves and each other, and occasionally the 
teacher, on the relevancy of their statements or 
on the use of criteria, compensate for the effort 
and patience required. Recognition of the re- 
sponsibility to think clearly and to have fun 
doing it makes learning more meaningful and 
teaching a more thrilling experience. 
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Regionalism and American History 


John C. Appel 








S EARLY as 1898 statesmen rejoiced that at 
last sectionalism had been brought 
under control and national unity 

achieved. With the triumph of nationalism, sec- 
tionalism was regarded as outmoded. Now na- 
tionalism, which in its extreme forms has been 
highly centralized and fascistic, is being pic- 
tured as a menace to the American traditions of 
democracy and the American willingness to ac- 
cept diversity within a larger unity. 

Recently sociologists and economic planners 
have been giving wide currency to the term “re- 
gionalism.” The regionalists point out that a 
nationalistic approach to a nation’s problems is 
both undemocratic and unrealistic. They stress 
the fact that the problems of a vast, diverse coun- 
try do not necessarily coincide with national or 
state boundaries. They may cut across political 
lines, creating natural problem areas that are 
best described as “regions.” In fact, while political 
boundary lines remain fixed, economic and social 
communities are constantly changing. 

The concept of regionalism attempts to bring 
order out of this confusion.’ It is an effective 
medium between the divisive tendencies of sec- 
tionalism and the authoritarian centralization of 
nationalism, It would meet local needs and solve 
local problems with due regard for the impact 
on the larger state and national communities. 
Regionalism offers both an excellent opportunity 
and a serious challenge to adjust political ma- 
chinery to the democratic ideal of consulting the 
people most immediately concerned with the is- 
sues. The regionalists insist, however that the na- 
tional welfare is the paramount objective in solv- 
ing the regional problems. But, in the interest of 
more adequate and efficient facilities, they would 








“The experience of American history testifies to the 
fact that there can be unity in diversity,” writes the 
author of this discussion of regionalism in American 
history. Dr. Appel is an assistant professor of history 
and political science at Butler University in Indian- 
apolis. 








rechannel their competitive efforts into coopera- 
tive action. 


REGIONALISM AS A FACT IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


EGIONALISM is a new term for an old fact 
Rin American history. Politicians and states- 
men who have shaped our nation’s history have 
found it necessary to recognize the fact even 
though they did not use the term. Because the 
salient events of United States history were pro- 
duced by men who were conscious of the forces 
of regionalism, regionalism is a valid approach to 
historical analysis. However, the regionalist 
analysis has not been commonly applied. In a 
world in which national rivalries are an outstand- 
ing characteristic, there has been a tendency to 
emphasize the theme of American nationalism, 
without due regard for the composite nature of 
that nationalism. Historical writing has also com- 
monly obscured the forces of regionalism by por- 
traying their negative or sectional operation. 

It has been the practice of historians to call 
attention to the divisive tendencies of the Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky Resolutions of 1798, the 
Hartford Convention of 1814, the South Carolina 
nullification of 1832, and the secession movement 
of 1860-1861, The term “sectionalism” categorizes 
those events. It bears an unfavorable connotation 
of disruptive selfishness. The implication seems 
to be that, except for those abnormalities, Ameri- 
can public affairs have been characterized by a 
cooperative unselfishness that puts the nation 
above the locality. 


*In explaining the structure and function of the Port 
of New York Authority, Austin J. Tobin, its executive 
director, tells how “we over-came destructive competition 
between the two sides of the state line and of how we got 
away from sectional rivalries in the development of the 
Port of New York Region.” He tells how “in the develop- 
ment of our regional program in New York and northern 
New Jersey we have managed to get out of the straight- 
jacket of city, county, and state lines, and to go forward 
with the development of bridges, tunnels, terminals, har- 
bor facilities, and airports on the basis of the common 
needs of the whole region.” “Regional Authorities; the 
why and wherefore of the Port of New York Authority,” 
a speech delivered before the Metropolitan Plan Associa- 
tion of St. Louis, Missouri, May 27, 1947. Vital Speeches, 
XIII (September 1, 1947), 690-96. 
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Quite the contrary is true. An examination of 
those “normal” periods of cooperative harmony 
reveals an interaction of sectional interests to a 
degree that makes a peculiar impress on the out- 
come of issues. For example, however much we 
have come to identify the Constitution as an 
instrument of national government, its funda- 
mental features bear the marks of a victory of 
commercial interests over back-country agrarians; 
the compromise of large states with the small 
ones; the bargaining of North and South; the 
recognition of the minority position of all the 
churches. In other words, what has come to repre- 
sent unity began as a modus vivendi of regional 
forces which were compelled to settle for less 
than they wanted. But their willingness to co- 
operate on that basis of satisfaction and hope is 
the essence of regionalism; and it is the essential 
process of American history. In that process sec- 
tions have not thereby lost their identity nor 
abandoned their special claims. A region en- 
visions greater opportunity of self-realization by 
allying with other communities. It expects to 
reach the fullness of its ideals in the future by 
taking compromise steps in the present. On the 
other hand, sectionalism manifests itself when a 
region fears to be subservient to its allies, and feels 
that compromises are a sign of weakness. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF REGIONALISM 
AND SECTIONALISM 


HILE there are some interests which can 

be marked off by local boundaries, 
sectionalism is an attempt to describe in ex- 
clusively local terms a problem that has im- 
portant implications for other areas. White and 
Foscue are right in calling a section a “basis for 
political uproar”; for a section represents a short- 
sighted view of a far-reaching problem, bringing 
several self-seeking areas into competition and, 
therefore, conflict. However, with insight and wis- 
dom, those same areas can discover that their 
ultimate good lies in mutual planning so as to 
provide in a measure for the welfare of each. It 
is true that a “region provides a motif for eco- 
nomic planning”;? but it will be a motif worked 
out of potentially conflicting areas or sections. 
Regionalism is a unifying process; sectionalism is 
divisive. But they are two sides of the same coin.* 
There has been a tendency on the part of some 


*C L. White and E. J. Foscue, Regional Geography of 
Anglo-America (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1943), Pp. 39-40. 
*Howard W. Odum thinks of regionalism as a stage 
beyond sectionalism. “The premise of the new regionalism 
goes further and assumes that the United States must not, 


historians (e.g. Arthur M. Schlesinger, Sr.) to 
minimize or even ignore the operation of inter- 
sectional forces in more recent history.* Such an 
interpretation of history is due to several causes: 
(1) It is assumed that this nation has been “ma- 
turing,” and that the “triumph of nationalism” 
is the acme of that growth. (2) The evolution of 
certain regional lines and the marking out of new 
ones; areas which once sensed themselves to be 
separate communities may now find themselves 
on common ground. (3) Some outstanding de- 
velopments in the course of American history can 
be introduced as “proof” that sectionalism has 
been made obsolescent: Transcontinental rail- 
roads and communication lines; the nationaliza- 
tion of business; the failure of the secessionist 
movement of 1860-1861; the high degree of 
American unity in its three recent wars. This 
interpretation attaches special merit to the con- 
cept of nationalism. 


THE FACADE OF NATIONALISM 


HATEVER merits nationalism may have, 

it must not be considered an unmixed 
blessing. If it implies uniformity over a wide area, 
it must also be a limitation on democracy. Only 
a ruthless totalitarian regime could command a 
national uniformity in a country as vast as the 
United States. Nationalism is often contrasted 
favorably against a “provincial” outlook. Yet the 
“provincial” experiments that have given to the 
nation such things as the “Wisconsin Idea,” the 
Galveston plan of municipal government, and 
the Dewey philosophy of education have origi- 
nated because of the heterogeneity of the Ameri- 
can nation. A nationalistic approach can not be 
tenable unless it accords due recognition to the 
underlying interaction of the component regions.® 
The fabric of American nationalism as a cover- 
ing, separate from, and overlying the regional 
pattern, is extremely thin. Select any aspect of 
American culture that we wish—language, eco- 
nomics, national symbols, music heroes, litera- 
ture, recreation, history, religion—and it is with 
difficulty that we can discern the “typical Ameri- 
can” character. In a general way we can speak of 





either because of its bigness and complexity or because of 
conflicting interests, become a federation of conflicting 
sections but a homogeneity of varying regions.” American 
Regionalism (New York: Holt & Company, 1938), P. 39. 

‘Arthur M. Schlesinger, Sr., The Rise of the City, 
1878-1898, A History of American Life Series, X (New 
York: Macmillan, 1933), Pp. 411-415. 

*Frederick Jackson Turner, “Editor’s Introduction,” 
Rise of the New West (New York: Harper, 1906), P. xvi. 
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an “American language”; but the numerous dia- 
lects, colloquialisms, and language colonies are 
facts that more adequately describe the United 
States. It is more common to identify the lan- 
guage of an American with a particular region— 
the South, the Pennsylvania Dutch country, 
Brooklyn, New England, Texas—than to call it 
simply “American.” In spite of the standardizing 
influence of mass production, fashions and prices 
are not uniform throughout the country. Na- 
tional symbols are few—and not always para- 
mount. Not even under the shadow of the flag 
have sectional lines been obscured, for boys in 
the armed forces have frequently felt keenly the 
sectional rivalry of the United States. Not until 
1931 did Congress agree to adopt a national 
anthem. There is no indication that The Star 
Spangled Banner is more beloved than such re- 
gional songs as Ole Man River, My Old Kentucky 
Home, Home on the Range, Dixie, and Carry Me 
Back to Old Virginny. The songs that have 
been most popular have appealed to a more par- 
ticular time and place. 


T HAS been with considerable difficulty that 
the United States has tried to create national 
heroes.© Other than George Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson, few Americans receive the uni- 
form approbation of this diverse land. Even in 
the case of the “father of our country,” the Mid- 
west and Far West do not experience the inten- 
sity of filial piety that is found in the “original 
thirteen” states. As for Jefferson, his own native 
South has not completely forgiven him for be- 
traying its social ideal; and the Northeast finds 
Jefferson’s agrarianism incongruous with its in- 
dustrial life. Robert E. Lee has been adopted by 
the North with such apologies as a victor is al- 
ways in a position to concede. It remains to be 
seen whether Franklin D. Roosevelt will live in 
the memories of Americans with that sectional 
balance which his political skill made possible 
among his contemporaries. 

The heroes who most closely embody the ideals 
of Americans and evoke their sincerest praise are 
those who have occupied a regional stage. For 
example, if Americanism means justice and con- 
cern for human rights, it must find embodiment 
in some particular American, Although Theo- 
dore Roosevelt preached a “Square Deal” for all 
and threatened to bring the malefactors of great 





*Donald Davidson, The Attack on Leviathan (Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1938), P. 
218. 


wealth to justice, it took a regional leader such 
as John Mitchell to crystallize those ideals into 
human benefits for the nation’s miners. Conse- 
quently, the great American for the anthracite 
community is not so much that central figure, 
Theodore Roosevelt, as his subordinate contem- 
porary, John Mitchell. It is significant that 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, celebrates John Mitchell 
Day and has a Mitchell monument on its public 
square. Heroes that retain their vitality must be 
rooted in the experiences of a people. When a 
nation rests on regional backgrounds it is difficult 
for a hero to be raised who will appeal with equal 
intensity to all. 


HERE has been little success with an 

“American” literature. The new nation was 
first seen through the eyes of state historians. 
James Fenimore Cooper romanticized the fron- 
tier. Longfellow and Whittier frequently wrote 
about a New England setting. Walt Whitman, 
attempting to speak for all America, concluded 
by hailing the triumph of the North. Edward 
Eggleston, Hamlin Garland, William G. Simms, 
and, more recently, Van Wyck Brooks, have 
gained their greatest successes on local themes. 
“American literature” is a patchwork quilt—not 
a definitive design. 

Likewise, it is difficult to speak of an “Ameri- 
can” history. There has been—and I suppose 
there can be—very little agreement on what our 
history has been. On every major development, 
from the American Revolution to the responsi- 
bility for Pearl Harbor, there is a variety of ap- 
proaches, emphases, and evaluations. Consciously 
or unconsciously, history betrays the sectional 
nurturing, the political, social, and religious 
affiliations, and the economic philosophy of the 
writer. In this democracy in which we justify 
citizenship, there is no national system for such 
training. Within the states, which operate 
the school systems, the less obvious pressures of 
special interests define the curricula and select the 
textbooks. Far more important than the state 
syllabus is the “guidance” given by the local 
chapters of the NAM, DAR, GAR, and GOP, the 
strength of a particular religious group, and the 
vitality of custom and tradition. 

The religious toleration which is a constitu- 
tional principle of our national government is a 
testimony to the realistic manner in which the 
Founding Fathers faced the facts of American 
life. The regional predominance of various 
churches made it impossible for any one to insist 
on a national status. “Live and let live” was the 
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most that any church could expect in such cir- 
cumstances. Churches have continued to be im- 
portant on the local level; and for that reason 
politicians, attempting to form national alliances 
of interest groups, cannot afford to ignore them. 

However much we talk about “national poli- 
tics,” “‘national parties,” and “national issues,’ 
these terms are misnomers, Because American life 
—at its grassroots—is regional and local, the prob- 
lems are of regional proportions or intensity. 
What commonly passes as a national issue is 
usually a sectional matter clothed in national 
garb. For example, a national tariff is “national” 
only in the sense that it is the policy of the fed- 
eral government. In point of interest and benefit 
it may represent areas of wheat growers, sugar 
refiners, woolen manufacturers, or some other eco- 
nomic group of less than nation-wide scope. The 
national issues are complicated by the fact that 
within any state or region there are contending 
groups.® On the tariff issue the sugar planters and 
the cotton growers of Louisiana may be oppo- 
nents; the iron manufacturers and the shippers of 
Pennsylvania may seriously differ. Local conflicts, 
on the other hand, may be not so much economic 
as political in origin. Different factions within 
the same party may be competing for power, 
prestige, and patronage. On the tariff issue, its 
proponents in various parts of the country will 
seek each other out in order to form an alliance 
by which to secure Congressional legislation. Po- 
litical parties, girding themselves for a national 
election, must be shrewd enough to recognize fac- 
tions according to their respective strengths with- 
out alienating too many groups. Indeed the work 
of writing national policy makes strange collabo- 
rators. National political parties are really federa- 
tions of state machines. The success of the Re- 
publican or the Democratic party depends on 
how well either can coordinate such diverse 
groups and handle local issues. 


Bonps oF UNITy 


F SO much evidence can be produced to prove 
that our nationalism is a facade, the question 
may be raised as to whether there are any real 
bonds which bind these sections together into 
some semblance of unity and uniformity. The 
answer must be found in the success with which 
the American political experiment produced 
unity out of diversity. The thirteen original com- 


* Davidson, op. cit., Pp. 24-25. 

* William Best Hesseltine, “Regions, Classes, Sections in 
American History,” Journal of Land and Public Utility 
Economics, XX (February 1944), 37. 


munities had faced the necessity of cooperation. 
The will to unity for the sake of strength has 
continued to function as a strong tie. There has 
been an instrument of national unity in the form 
of the Constitution and its implementation. 
There has been developed a tradition of union 
which impels a section to justify its ambitions in 
terms of the larger whole. The hope of achieving 
vital sectional interests through control or shar- 
ing control of the national instrumentalities has 
also been a powerful force for cooperation. The 
secession movement of 1860-1861 was in part a 
confession that the South had abandoned hope 
of controlling the federal government in the face 
of the rising sectional party.® South Carolina had 
discovered in 1832 that it was futile for an indi- 
vidual section to protest. Sooner or later sections 
learned that positive techniques of regional co- 
operation were more fruitful. Log-rolling, the for- 
mation of blocs, lobby-recognition of Senatorial 
courtesy, pork-barrel legislation, patronage dis- 
tribution, and compromises of one sort or 
another have been methods of aiding or appeas- 
ing sectional interests. Regionalism rather than 
sectionalism has been fostered by the wide- 
spread distribution of religious, language, and 
racial groups; by the absence of any sharply sec- 
tional language barriers; and by the fact of eco- 
nomic interdependence. 

Furthermore, the pattern of political procedure 
is so similar throughout the country that the 
various localities can cooperate. The theoretical 
grounds on which issues have been fought have 
also tended to unite large areas. All states can be 
relied upon to rally to the cry of “states’ rights” 
when the central government threatens to usurp 
their prerogatives. Thus, national poll tax and 
civil rights bills have been defeated. The theory 
of general welfare or national interest has also 
rallied national support to regional causes. All of 
the major New Deal legislation was literally justi- 
fied in those terms. Appropriation bills must 
often be presented in that light. For example, the 
Navy Department, with its position and prestige 
to defend, and “lay navalists,” eyeing possible 
contracts, have found it easier to attain their aims 
by paying homage to some national shibboleth 
such as “parity.” As a result of its sacrosanct 
status, parity became “the greatest lever ever put 
into the hands of the American navalist for wind- 
lassing appropriations out of the reluctant tax- 
payer.”*° The Temporary National Economic 


* Hesseltine, op. cit., P. 42. 
*” Walter Millis, “Prepare, Prepare, Prepare,” The At- 
lantic Monthly, 149 (June 1932), P. 765. 
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Committee Report recognized that alongside the 
doctrinaires of national defense, there is a “group 
with a definite economic interest which benefits 
from the patriotic coloring afforded the philoso- 
phy by the former.” As an example, the report 
goes on to specify that “the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States emphasized the de- 
fense value of a merchant marine, and argues 
that public subsidy is necessary for the mainte- 
nance of such a marine.”"? So, in spite of cen- 
trifugal forces, there are also those centripetal 
pulls which hold the variety of regions and sub- 
regions in a unity that we call a “nation.” 


HE student of history must discover the re- 

gional elements which constitute national 
events. He must go back to the local community 
to learn how a special interest gained control. 
From there he will need to trace the procedures 
by which local groups formed alliances with 
other local groups. This necessitates the study of 
town, county, and urban history. It means the 
reading of local documentary evidences such as 
diaries, business records, club minutes, and the 
proceedings of governmental bodies. Local tradi- 
tions and folklore should be analyzed for their 
distinctive elements. The task of fitting these 
local pieces into the total picture requires that the 
historian be conscious of their relationship in 
time and place. The extent and limits of regions 
have shifted with the changing circumstances of 
history. To speak of “the West” is meaningless 
unless it is clear when the event occurred. In 
other words, regionalism in American history 
must be understood in terms of the time and 
place of events. At every period in American his- 
tory there have been basic factors at work creat- 
ing regions of interest. What are these factors? 

1. Area and the related element of distance. 
These have been separative factors. In colonial 
times the Hudson Valley was to be distinguished 
from the Great Valley as being separated by dis- 
tance and as enclosing definable areas. In more 
recent times distance from the Atlantic Ocean 
has been the difference between Midwestern iso- 
lationism and the East Coast interest in foreign 
affairs.}? 

On the other hand, area may also be said to be 
a unifying factor. Within geographic and cli- 


*'Temporary National Economic Committee, Mono- 
graph Number 26, Economic Power and Political Pres- 
sures (Washington, 1941), P. 163. 

“Thomas A. Bailey, The Man in the Street (New 
York: Macmillan, 1948), P. 242; Ray A. Billington, “The 
Origins of Middle Western Isolationism,” Political Science 
Quarterly, LX (March 1945), P. 64. 


matic limits, pools of interest are created. The 
advances in transportation and communication 
have not necessarily broken down the barriers 
that set regions apart. In many cases rapid com- 
munication has accentuated regionalism, putting 
a premium on the special traits of communities. 
Thus, the Adirondacks and the Poconos have 
been enabled to become vacation resorts for the 
urban areas of New York and Philadelphia. Com- 
muters’ trains have made possible the separation 
of residential and business areas, California and 
Florida fruits have become a bigger business be- 
cause of the rapidly moving refrigerator trains of 
our railroads. In fact, the extreme interdepend- 
ence to which the once self-sufficient families of 
our country have been reduced, is a testimony 
to the increasing cooperation of the specialized 
communities in the United States. 

2. The tendency of population and religious 
stocks to concentrate in certain areas. This has 
been a strong factor in perpetuating American 
regionalism. The effects of such colonial circum- 
stances have not yet been lost. Even though those 
early settlements have been diluted by new immi- 
gration and population shifts, the force of cus- 
tom and tradition of the early settlements may 
continue to be felt for quite some time. The 
Scotch-Irish of the back country, the Germans of 
Pennsylvania, the Dutch of New York, the Angli- 
cans of Virginia and the Carolinas early formed 
pools of interest. Not even with the increased 
mobility of twentieth century populations has 
this force disappeared. Our large urban areas 
have their Little Italies, Chinatowns, German- 
towns, and Jewish settlements. Staid rural com- 
munities often perpetuate their stock by property 
inheritance and intermarriage. People reared 
under these circumstances tend to manifest a 
stubbornly provincial pattern of habit. 

3. The part economic facilities play in lending 
a peculiar character and advantage to different 
communities. From the earliest days of our his- 
tory, rivers have been community centers. For 
that reason the Rivers of America Series of 
books'* is a valid approach to the study of his- 
tory. Since economic advantages have changed 
and new resources have been discovered, in the 
course of time new communties of interest have 
developed. For example, there was not always a 
Cotton Kingdom in the South; nor was north- 
eastern Pennsylvania always an anthracite region. 
The expression “oil fields” is now more descrip- 


% Davidson, op. cit., P. 104. 
“Stephen Vincent Benet and Carl Carmer, Eds. (New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart). 
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tive of areas of Texas and California than of 
northwestern Pennsylvania. 


INALLY, the historian must be conscious of 

the fact that regions are not—have never been 
—on an equal bargaining basis. The region with 
special advantages can dofninate the less favor- 
ably situated. Wall Street has long been symbolic 
of that unusual position. When such a region 
takes undue advantage of its bargaining position 
to manipulate other areas, it may be said to be 
imperialistic.** The techniques by which a subju- 
gating region secures a wider sphere of influence 
are often subtle. The student of history must 
seek to discern them. In the course of the nine- 
teenth century the dominant center of influence 
shifted from agrarian to industrial areas. The 
ramifications of agrarian or industrial regional 
imperialism have not always been easy to trace; 
but they are part of the story of American re- 
gionalism. 


* Davidson, deplores that “regional imperialism” and 
advocates that we “eliminate the possibility of regional 
imperialism in any quarter by correcting the form of our 
governing instruments, so as to adapt them to reality.” 
Op. cit., P. 117. Hesseltine, believes that regional im- 
perialism is a practice inherent in the life of a nation 
of regions. Op. cit., P. 42. 


The experience of American history testifies to 
the fact that there can be unity in diversity; that, 
if there is to be any unity, it must be achieved by 
using diverse elements—not by denying them. 
American history is a record of the acquiescence 
of minorities in the will of organized majorities. 
It is the story of how majorities have been solici- 
tous for that acquiescence. The attempt to create 
working majorities to control American life has 
involved a fluctuating pattern of allied groups, 
shifting with the raising of new issues. While we 
may criticize this process with such an uncompli- 
mentary expression as “playing politics”—imply- 
ing “deals,” compromises, defaults on campaign 
promises, caucusing in “smoke filled rooms’’—the 
fact remains that very often such practices are 
much nearer to reality than textbooks on politi- 
cal theory are willing to admit. The civic and 
cultural ideals of American life can only be ap- 
proximated in practice. American nationalism 
has evolved through a long process of regional 
cooperation and compromise. From time to time 
the negative aspect, sectionalism, threatens to rear 
its obstructing head. But, in the future as in the 
past, the United States will find the streams of 
its strength flowing through the channels of 
regionalism. 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES 


Clara Evans 
(Assistant Professor of Education, University of Nebraska) 


SSEMBLY programs are a valuable com- 
plement to more formal education. Such 
programs, conducted in an atmosphere of 

ease and informality, broaden the child’s experi- 
ences and increase his fund of information. They 
help children to speak before a large audience 
and encourage attentiveness, appreciation, and 
courtesy on the part of the listeners. Since it is a 
school-wide activity, the assembly program gives 
children an opportunity to share experiences. 

To meet varying age-interests of children and 
to keep the groups from being too large, as- 
semblies may be divided into two groups: the 
first consisting of the kindergarten and the first, 
second, and third grades; the second of the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. In schools which 
have no auditoriums, small assemblies can be 
held in the classroom. 

Assemblies can bring to the children such 
varied activities as an absorbing unit from the 
social studies; the fire chief (or some other local 
authority) to talk on fire prevention during fire 


prevention week; performances by the local 
musician, wood carver, puppet manipulator, 
stamp collector, or amateur magician; scientific 
experiments performed by a college student or 
professor (if the school is near a college); or mem- 
bers of another class can be invited to share an 
interesting experience with their young hosts. For 
example, one first grade class, inspired by two 
pet turtles, invited the kindergarten to hear 
stories and poems about turtles. 

The children themselves assume responsibility 
for planning, preparing, and presenting the pro- 
gram, with the teacher acting as a consultant. 
Certain questions have to be considered before 
a good program can take form. What are the in- 
terests of the children? What information have 
they on the subject? How can the subject be made 
more interesting? Once a program has been de- 
cided upon, the children try out for different 
roles or parts. Needless to say, during the course 
of the year each child should be given an oppor- 
tunity to take part in one or more programs. 
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Textbook Treatment of 
Intergroup Relations 


Donn V. Hart 








COUNTY school board in Virginia made 

a decision recently which affects all of us, 

although most Americans know nothing 
about it. The school board decided to drop from 
its white high school courses in chemistry, 
physics, biology, and geometry. The Negro high 
school in this county did not offer these courses 
and the board had been ordered by a federal 
court to equalize its educational facilities. Instead 
of establishing these courses in the Negro school, 
they were dropped from the white high school. 

If this little publicized event is an unpleasant 
nightmare in our “American Dream,” a report 
recently published by the American Council on 
Education furnishes substantial evidence that 
progress is being made toward the improvement 
of intergroup relations." 

This report describes the treatment of inier- 
group relations in 315 textbooks and courses of 
study widely used in schools throughout the 
United States. Nearly every student in school to- 
day has used, or is using, one or more of the 
books examined. Textbooks on United States his- 
tory, world or general history, geography, civics 
and citizenship, modern problems, biology, litera- 
ture, and introductory social sciences were care- 
fully studied page by page, illustration by illus- 
tration, to determine the amount of space they 
devoted to intergroup relations, the accuracy of 
the material, and the authors’ point of view. 

The textbooks, selected on a basis of their sales 
popularity and recency of publication, were 
examined to obtain the answers to such vital 
questions as: Do textbooks stress the concept and 








Two years were spent in research and preparation 
of the Report here discussed by Mr. Hart, who for- 
merly taught at Syracuse University and served on the 
staff of Unesco. The Report was prepared under the 
general direction of the American Council on Educa- 
tion by a committee and staff that included Otto 
Klineberg, Florence Bamberger, Alain Locke, Howard 
E. Wilson, the late Ruth Benedict, and many others. 
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character of individual personality? Do teaching 
materials make clear to students what a group is 
and how it functions in our society and in the 
lives of its members? What treatment is accorded 
to the American Indian? Chinese? Negroes? Fili- 
pinos? Jews? National origin groups? Religious 
groups? Are the forms and effects of discrimina- 
tion, scapegoating, segregation, and other such 
techniques of social action, made clear to pupils? 
In plain talk, what are the students learning 
about intergroup relations from their textbooks? 


TEXTBOOK TREATMENT OF MINorRITY GROUPS 


HE importance of the textbook in our 
schools, particularly schools that lack suffi- 
cient funds to buy films and other specialized 
teaching aids or schools that have inadequate 
library facilities or teaching staffs, cannot be 
denied. Perhaps one of the most effective and 
fruitful methods to increase and improve the con- 
tribution of our schools to better intergroup 
relations is to improve the textbook—a common 
symbol of our educational system, seen nearly 
every afternoon tucked under the arm of a home- 
ward bound student, lying on the counter of the 
corner drug-store, or on the dining room table. 
What are the students learning from their 
schoolbooks about the American-Italians? In most 
anthologies, for example, this group fares “espe- 
cially badly, for there is no major article or story 
representing them .. . in a realistic, accurate 
manner.” Dialect poems are frequently used. 


Giuseppi, da barbar, he gotta de cash 
He gotta da clo’es an’ bigga mustache. . 


Or 


Beeg Irish cop dat walks hees beat 
By dees peanutta stan’ 

First two, t’ree week w’en we are meet 
Es call me “Dagoman.” 


1 American Council on Education, Committee on the 
Study of Teaching Materials in Intergroup Relations, 
Intergroup Relations in Teaching Materials (Washington: 
The Council, 1949). 
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values. It trades the warm understanding of 
the difficulty of learning new ways of living and 
speaking for an undignified, sardonic ridicule of 
an aberration from the typical cultural pattern. 
The lack of non-stereotyping stories about Italian 
immigrants in anthologies limits their contribu- 
tion to the correction of the “dago” and “wop” 
image many young Americans have of this group. 

The treatment of the Jews by our United States 
histories is uneven and meager in relation to 
their role in our society. In 21 histories exam- 
ined, there was a total of only 248 lines of direct 
reference to Jews. This is an average of less than 
12 lines to a book. One history made no refer- 
ence to the Jews. 

While the Committee found very few direct 
factual errors in reference to Jews, the myth of 
the “Jewish race” is frequently referred to by 
many authors. “Too few of the texts in any field, 
even in biology, discuss the concept of race in 
strictly scientific terms or adequately dispel the 
Nazi conception of a Jewish race.””? 

Three-fourths of the material which treats the 
history of the Jews since 79 A.D. deals with them 
as a persecuted people: “wanderers,” “those 
harassed people,” “a people apart.” Although this 
material is usually presented with a humane pur- 
pose, it overstresses Jewish persecution, creating 
the impression that the Jews will never become 
“. . . members of a normal, adjusted, accepted 
group.” 

The report comes calmly to the disturbing con- 
clusion “That the material about the Jews now 
presented to young Americans in schools is not 
adequate. It is spotty and unbalanced; it perpetu- 
ates certain incorrect stereotypes. It does not 
present a balanced story of the Jews in history 
or in American life today. It is inadequate for 
building in young citizens the foundation of in- 
formation and understanding which our demo- 
cratic theory demands. It does not serve to erect 
bulwarks against the insidious and unwarranted 
wave of anti-Semitism present in the United 
States today.” 


iw dialect poem may amuse but it confuses 


HERE are an estimated 3,000,000 Spanish- 
timers persons living in the United States, 
chiefly Mexican and Puerto Rican in heritage. 
Their numbers are greatest in California and the 


* Teachers interested in a brief yet scholarly summary 
of this problem should see Douglas G. Haring, Racial 
Differences and Human Resemblances, Rev. Ed. (New 
York: Syracuse University, 1948). 


Southwest, and in certain large cities of the North 
and East. Discrimination against these people is 
not difficult to find in any of these areas. During 
World War II when Mexican laborers were 
brought in temporarily to assist in the harvest of 
crops, the chance of a lifetime to send these 
people back to Mexico as “ambassadors of good- 
will” for our country was badly muffed. There 
is still much anti-Mexican feeling. Now and then 
one sees signs like that found above a roller skat- 
ing rink: “Colored Night Every Thursday and 
Mexican Night Every Wednesday.” 

Our schoolbooks are not doing as much as they 
might toward the elimination of such signs and 
their implications. On the whole, Spanish-speak- 
ing persons are either ignored or are dealt with 
in a sharply biased manner. Most of the books 
examined emphasize the illiteracy, crime, and 
vice; the squalid living conditions; and the re- 
luctance of this group to take advantage of edu- 
cational opportunities. One fact—that Spanish- 
speaking children are usually retarded in school— 
appears again and again. Rarely is an explana- 
tion given for this backwardness, and most stu- 
dents probably assume that it is due to their sup- 
posed innate mental inferiority. 

Our American histories deal only in a cursory 
manner with Chinese-Americans. Often this 
group is dealt with by the “Chinatown ap- 
proach,” stressing the exotic, the strange, the 
mysterious. “Some mention is made of Chinese 
students, but the reader is usually only told that 
Chinese came and worked on the construction of 
railroads and that shortly thereafter people felt 
they should not be allowed to come and so they 
were excluded.” 

Not one of the books examined contained in- 
formation on the routine existence of Chinese- 
Americans at work, at play, at school, or at 
home. And even the “colorful” descriptions of 
“Chinatown” often read like “. . . tourist ad- 
vertisements or invitations to go slumming.” 

The story of Filipino-Americans in our nation 
is practically missing from the textbooks studied. 
Histories which deal with our control of the 
Philippines usually stress the difficulties of bring- 
ing modern civilization to “primitive” peoples. 
There is very little on Filipinos as immigrants to 
the United States. “The student is not told how 
many Filipinos are in the United States, what 
their status is, why they came, how they live, or 
what their problems are.”’ 

Although Filipino-Americans are a numerically 
small group in our society, they are a peculiarly 
important group. Whereas the Republic of the 
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Philippines was declared independent from the 
apron strings of “Mother America,”—to use Gen- 
eral Romulo’s phrase—on 4 July, 1946, we still 
have a special relationship to the Republic. Our 
schoolbooks are not making a satisfactory con- 
tribution to the development of future citizens 
who will be aware of the unique and mutual re- 
sponsibilities between Americans and Filipinos.* 

Many world histories picture the Middle Ages 
as a bleak, backward, anti-intellectual desert, 
dominated by the all-powerful Roman Catholic 
Church—and often leave the impression that the 
Church desired and perpetuated this stagnation 
of human progress. (Actually the “Middle Ages” 
was a period of important intellectual achieve- 
ment and the “Dark Ages” has always been an 
inept phrase.) Rarely is this due to conscious 
prejudice on the part of the authors. It stems 
from their attempt to over-generalize, to present 
the reader with a clear-cut picture of a vastly 
complex period. The results are often a distortion 
of the material which leads to prejudiced atti- 
tudes and understandings; in this case, toward the 
Roman Catholic Church. 


REASONS FOR TEXTBOOK INADEQUACIES 


T IS apparent that the contribution the ma- 

jority of our schoolbooks is making toward 
improved intergroup relations is inadequate. Our 
failures in intergroup relations are often reflected 
in the books the students study. It is a vicious 
circle but one which can and is slowly being 
broken. There has been improvement, there is 
growing improvement; but there is a real need for 
more improvement. 

Certain major conclusions have emerged from 
this pioneering contribution to education for 
intergroup relations. 

According to Dr. Howard E. Wilson, the text- 
books and courses of study examined are, with 
few exceptions, free of intentional bias toward 
the various minority groups in the United States. 
However, the frequent value-judgments and their 
implications, unconsciously or loosely expressed, 
have the effect of continuing present antagonisms 
in our society. 

There is an unfortunate stress on the average 


*For teachers interested in remedying this deficiency in 
the treatment of the Filipinos, Carlos Bulosan’s two novels, 
The Laughter of My Father (New York: Harcourt, 1944) 
and America Is in the Heart (New York: Harcourt, 1946), 
are recommended for giving students a vivid picture of life 
in the Philippines and a Filipino’s problems in our coun- 
try. 


group member rather than on the variety of in- 
dividuals within the group. 

Although recently published textbooks are di- 
recting more attention to Negroes, the average 
text usually ignores the subject, particularly the 
position of the Negro in our present society. We 
cannot blame this inadequacy solely on textbook 
authors or publishing companies. A recent United 
States history had to delete, in a revision of the 
text, a photograph of a group of white and 
colored children playing together. The agent for 
the publishing company wrote that it would be 
difficult to sell the book in his particular area if 
it included this photograph. It was acceptable, he 
continued, to include a picture of Negro chil- 
dren playing, but it was impolitic, from the point 
of view of sales, to show colored and white chil- 
dren playing together. Such practical problems 
as this act as a brake on many authors and pub- 
lishing companies who prefer to treat intergroup 
relations problems more thoroughly and frankly. 

In a recent article,t Aubrey Haan states that if 
the textbook publishers cannot meet the chal- 
lenge of American democracy, the teachers must 
resort to more frequent use of supplementary ma- 
terials—often, one might add, printed by the same 
companies. A fairer statement of the situation is 
that most Americans are not meeting the chal- 
lenge of their democracy in this respect. For 
when the public demands, or even requests, better 
textbooks for their schools, the publishing com- 
panies will be more than eager to print them. 

The greatest deficiency in our schoolbooks is 
the omission of pertinent, often basic, informa- 
tion. Often the over-simplification of material, or 
unwarranted generalizations, leads to the crea- 
tion of inaccurate and prejudiced attitudes, ap- 
preciations, and understandings. Again, this may 
be forced upon the author by the demand to in- 
clude a certain amount of material in the text- 
book. Most schools cannot afford to buy several 
books for a course in American history; therefore, 
the material is often crowded into one book. The 
solution to this problem, and one which many 
authors are attempting to put into action, is a 
more careful selection of the information given 
about American history, world history, or geogra- 
phy. This method of selection will eliminate the 
type of geography text, for example, which de- 
votes 21 pages to Australia, 20 pages to Brazil, 
and 6 pages to the Soviet Union. 


* Aubrey Haan, “Books Make Bigots,” Common Ground, 
VII (Spring 1947), 3-12. This article was based upon an 
analysis of 146 social studies textbooks and supplementary 
materials used in California schools. 
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E DO not want a “witch hunt” of our 

schoolbooks. For as the report states, 
“textbooks are not guilty of planned derogation 
of groups, but are guilty of failing to come to 
grips with basic issues in the complex problems of 
human relations. . . . The fault lies not in the 
texts alone but in the courses of study for which 
the textbooks are prepared.” We cannot make 
the textbook authors and publishing companies 
our scapegoats. Their inadequacy is merely the 
reflection of our inadequacy. 

To advance too far ahead of our present cul- 
tural patterns would, in most cases, bring only 
bitter attacks and no sales on the author and 
the book. This does not mean that forward 
strides should not be attempted, but only that 
such advances be made with a full recognition 
of the social factors involved. Our textbooks will 
never be much better than the organization of 
our schools and the school boards that operate 
them, or better than the support these books re- 
ceive from the public and the teachers. In fact, 
some textbooks are often more advanced than 
our schools or their teachers. 

In a recent interview Dr. Wilson pointed out 
that the improvement of our textbooks cannot 
be successfully attempted without revision of our 
school curricula. What is needed is an improve- 
ment of textbooks and courses of study at the 
same time. “This is a task,’’ Dr. Wilson remarked, 
“for informed community groups, for school ad- 
ministrators, and teachers colleges. It must be a 
well-organized, carefully planned program of ac- 
tion, not an emotional attack on a single textbook 
for a few inaccurate or misleading statements.” 
The recommendations and conclusions reached 
by this report can well serve community groups 
as a guide for a plan of action. 


INTERGROUP RELATIONS ARE FOREIGN RELATIONS 


NTERGROUP relations in the United States 

are more than a problem of regional or na- 
tional significance. They have a direct connec- 
tion with the effectiveness of our relations with 
other nations. For example, one important factor 
involved in the rapprochement between the 
Soviet Union and Japan in 1925 was the passage 
of the American Immigration Quota Act of 1924, 
legislating against the entrance of Japanese to 
this country. Such incidents can be abundantly 
cited. 

Segregation and prejudice against the Mexi- 
cans of California and the Southwest is part of 
our foreign policy toward Mexico. A famous 
Mexican poet, visiting in this country, suffered 


from the prejudice often inflicted on his people. 
After returning to Mexico, the poet wrote bitterly 
anti-American poetry. A Chinese student in a 
large eastern university who was treated like a 
laundry-boy by some students, returned to China 
with a deep dislike for our nation. He was later 
appointed to a high Chinese government post 
closely related to the formation of Chinese 
foreign policy toward the United States. 

During a recent trip to Southeast Asia, Harold 
Isaacs talked to an Indian. “Tell me,” said the 
dark-skinned Tamil from South India, “I under- 
stand that in America dark-skinned people must 
live only in certain places and go to certain 
schools. Is that true?” A Chinese in Malacca on 
the Malayan coast told him, “Americans are 
friendly, democratic chaps. But when it comes to 
people with different colored skins, they treat 
us either as curiosities or as inferior beings. At 
least with the British we’ve always known where 
we stood. They were always the master race. But 
they never talked as much about democracy as 
the Americans do.” 

The role the United States is playing today in 
world affairs, whether we approve or disapprove, 
is not limited to the hills of New England, the 
plains of Texas, or the palms of California; the 
stage is the world. The betterment of intergroup 
relations is not a regional problem, a state prob- 
lem; it is our problem. It is foolish to believe 
that the conflicts and tensions found in our inter- 
group relations exist apart from the world be- 
yond our boundaries, a world of which no part 
is more than 60 hours distant from the local air- 
port. 

The very essence of our “American Dream” is 
the building of a nation upon the principle of 
unity within diversity. However, as Clyde Kluck- 
hohn has written: 

The democratic solution . . . must be that of orches- 
trated heterogeneity. One may compare a symphony. 
There is a plan to the whole and a relation of parts which 
must be maintained. This does not mean that the deli- 
cious contrast of themes, of tempos, is lost. The first move- 
ment is distinct from the fourth. It has its own value 


and significance—though still its full meaning is depend- 
ent upon an orderly and articulated relation to the rest.’ 


Our “American Dream” with its fullness of hope 
and its promise of the conditions of civilized 
living is only a part of the “One World Dream” 
of millions of people. 


5Clyde Kluckhohn “Anthropological Research and 
World Peace,” in Lyman Bryson, L. Finkelstein, and R. M. 
Maclver (eds.) Approaches to World Peace, A Symposium, 
(New York: Harpers, 1944). 
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A Device for Scoring 


Chronology Tests 








———— 


HE assumption that memorization of dates 

resulted in the acquisition of a time 

sense, which prevailed in the schools of 
our early national period, seems hardly to have 
been challenged. But the pupils found the load 
of rote memorization to be a heavy one, and 
teachers gradually began to question the validity 
of the method. The fact that a child could rattle 
off the dates of a great number of events and still 
be utterly innocent of historical perspective or 
causal relationships was pointed out with increas- 
ing frequency and emphasis. By 1920 the social 
science teachers who were still interested in dates 
were regarded by many of their colleagues as 
being distinctly horse-and-buggy. This attitude 
is still quite popular, but there is evidence of a 
return to a middle ground: “The ability to un- 
derstand time in relation to events is generally 
recognized as fundamental to an appreciation 
of history.”? Today many teachers express con- 
cern about developing in their students a sense of 
time sequence, but there seems to be little interest 
in exact dates. 

Several recently published articles contain sug- 
gestions for a variety of devices for developing 
time sense and for testing it. Perhaps the most 
frequently advanced recommendation is the test 
requiring the pupil to arrange a number of given 
events in chronological order. Success in such 
exercises certainly would indicate a grasp of his- 
torical sequence in the field sampled, The main 
problem has been that of scoring such a test on 
a rational basis. One misplaced item throws 
others out of line, although the others may be 
arranged correctly with respect to one another. 
So long as the score is the “number right,” the 
only safety device for the industrious student is 
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This scoring device for chronology tests will be use- 
ful to social studies teachers. The author is an as- 
sistant professor of educational administration at the 
University of Texas in Austin. 








L. B. Ezell 








the same old memorization of exact dates. The 
purpose of this article is to present a simple, rapid 
device by means of which such tests may be scored 
with reference to their avowed purposes. The 
extent of errors, rather than the number of 
errors, becomes the basic factor. The pupil who 
deviates least from the correct order makes the 
highest score. If the teacher so desires, she may 
see that the date-memorizer is in no way penal- 
ized in comparison to the pupil who grasps the 
sequence of events. 


Y WAY of illustration, suppose that the 
pupil is given, usually as one part of a com- 
plete quiz, the following test: 


Arrange the events below in order of their occurrence, 
by placing a “1” in the parentheses before the one that 
happened first, a “2” before the one that happened second, 
and so on. 

( ) The Jamestown colony established. 

( ) First settlement in Georgia. 

( ) Raleigh’s colony set up on Roanoke Island. 

( ) Pilgrims established the Plymouth colony. 

( ) First settlement in Maryland. 


For scoring this test, the teacher will need 
Table I, the derivation of which will be given 
later. 

TABLE I 


FOR GROUP OF FIVE ITEMS COUNTING FIVE 
POINTS IN QUIZ 


Sum of Squared Points 
Differences Scored 
o 5 
I- 4 4 
5- 8 3 
g-12 2 
13-16 1 
17-20 o 


The actual process of scoring goes much faster 
than the following description of it. Some of the 
things that happen are illustrated in the six 
samples below. 


*K. C. Friedman, and V. A. Marti, “A Time Compre- 
hension Test,” Journal of Educational Research, XXX1IX 
(September 1945), 68. 
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Pupil A Pupil B 
D? Answers Key D? Answers Key 
2 2 2 2 
5 5 5 5 
4 3 t 4 8 t 
4 8 3 : 4 3 
4 4 9 a 4 
8 — 8 points 14 — 1 point 
Pupil C Pupil D 
D* Answers Key D? Answers Key 
1 3 2 2 2 
. 4 5 4 5 
1 1 9 4 1 
1 2 3 4 1 3 
. 5 4 a 5 4 
4 — 4 points 18 —  o points 
Pupil E Pupil F 
D? Answers Key D? Answers’ Key 
1 1 2 2 2 
4 3 5 5 5 
1 2 1 1 1 
4 5 3 3 3 
4 4 4 4 
10 — 2 points o — _ 5 points 


For instance, when the scorer brings his key to 
bear on the work of A, he notes that the third 
and fourth items are misplaced by two positions 
each (the direction of deviation does not matter). 
He jots the squares of these differences in the 
margin and adds them. In this case the sum of 
the squared differences is 8. Going to Table I, 
he finds that this sum entitles Pupil A to a score 
of three points. That is all there is to it. Pupil 
B misses three, one of them by three positions. 
His sum of squared differences, 14, entitles him 
to one score point. Pupil C misses four, but none 
of them are more than one position out of line; 
therefore, his sum of squared differences is four, 
and the table indicates that he is entitled to four 
score points, Although Pupil D has one correct 
response, his general arrangement is a random 
one, and his sum of eighteen is too large for any 
credit. On the other hand Pupil E, with only one 
absolutely correct response, keeps the others 
nearer to their true positions, and earns two score 
points. Pupil F reduces the scorer’s efforts to zero 
while he earns the full five points. Now the item 
is scored for six pupils, and it takes very little 
more time to dispose of the remaining twenty- 
five or so. And each one has a score com- 
mensurate with his degree of success in doing 
what he is asked to do—arranging the five events 
in chronological order. 


S TO the derivation of the table, the amateur 
A Statistician already has sensed that it is de- 
rived from a formula for rank-difference cor- 
relation. The one used here may be written 
freely: 

6 (Sum of Squared Differences) 

Rho = 1— ‘ 

N(N?—1) 

Rho is the coefficient of correlation between the 
true and the given rank orders; N is the number 
of rankings made (or items in the group); the 
sum of the squared differences already has been 
explained. Rho may run from —1 through zero 
to +1; however, the range in a table to be used 
for scoring purposes needs to run only from .oo 
to 1.00. Table I was obtained by substituting X 
for Sum of Squared Differences, 5 for N, and 
successively, .00, .20, .40, .60, .80, and 1.00 for 
rho, and solving for X. This process gives the 
lower limit of each of five equal steps of sums 
of squared differences. The division of the rho 
range from .00 to 1.00 into five equal parts cor- 
responding to the five score points involved in 
the test would be questioned by the statistician, 
since twenty points of rho range at the top of the 
scale cover more difference than twenty points at 
the bottom. Such insistence on mathematical 
nicety is out of place in this connection. The 
method gives the pupil more points who more 
closely approximates the correct order, and that 
is its purpose. In this case only five, and perhaps 
in no case more than ten, of the points on a com- 
plete quiz are involved. Of course this small ob- 
jection could be removed by the gradual increase 
of rho step lengths from the top to the bottom 
of the distribution. 

Obviously tables may be similarly constructed 
to score groups of any number of items, count- 
ing any number of points in the total quiz. For 





TABLE II 


FOR GROUP OF TEN ITEMS COUNTING TEN 
POINTS IN THE QUIZ 


Sum of Squared Points 

Differences Scored 
o 10 
1— 16 9 
17- 33 8 
34- 49 7 
50- 66 6 
67- 82 5 
83- 99 4 
100-115 3 
116-132 2 
133-148 1 
149-165 oO 
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instance, Table II will serve for a group of ten 
items counting ten points. The rho range was 
divided into ten steps of ten points each. 

This simple device for scoring chronology tests 
escapes the stigma attached to rote memorization 


of dates; it can be varied to suit any instructor’s 
ideas of pupil psychology or statistical perfection; 
it affords a rational means of scoring the tests in 
regard to their objectives; and it requires amaz- 
ingly little time or effort. 





GEOGRAPHY PLUS 


By Hazel M. Mortimer 
(Social Studies Teacher in the Washington Junior High School, Rockford, Illinois) 


tions in the geography classes of Washington 

Junior High School. Letters from pen pals 
who have become warm friends arrive almost 
every day. Snapshots of pen pals, their families, 
and their schools are to be found in hall display 
cases and on classroom bulletin boards. 

Exhibits overflow the room at the end of a 
study unit. Hand painted vegetable ivory but- 
tons and straw used in making Panama hats came 
from Ecuador. A set of Mexican coins, woven 
baskets, and pottery belong to a boy who lived 
for a time in Mexico, Teachers have returned 
from trips to Cuba and Mexico with samples of 
silver work, feather work, and costumed dolls. 
There are coin bracelets from Australia, Morocco 
leather purses from Africa, and Mulga wood 
letter openers from Australia, Stamp collections 
containing stamps from all over the globe and 
envelopes carrying unusual cover pictures and 
strange cancellations spur the study of history 
and geography. 

The Outpost, the magazine of the Blackfriars 
Correspondence School in Australia, and Aus- 
tralia, a government publication, are to be found 
among the magazines on the geography reading 
table. Also present are booklets published by the 
Pan American Union and student magazines 
from Johannesburg, South Africa. The Hatchet, 
the four- to six-page mimeographed Washington 
Junior High School paper issued monthly, is be- 
coming well known in Brazil, Argentina, and 


[ comers relations are daily rela- 


Nigeria. 

Students and teachers contribute to the post 
card file. With their pictures of industries, land- 
scapes, buildings, and historic spots, these cards 
furnish ready reference when new places are dis- 
cussed. 

Classtime is considered a proper time for letter 
writing. All pen pal correspondence is voluntary. 
Pupils are encouraged to make letters as interest- 
ing as possible and to enclose small articles such 
as post cards or cancelled postage stamps; other- 
wise the letters are entirely the pupils’ own. A 
few facts about George Washington—for whom 
the school is named—including the story of the 
cherry tree, are usually given in the first letter. 
In return pupils learn about such national heroes 
as O'Higgins and Bolivar of South America, and 
Captain Cook, who explored Australia. 

Other activities which help to impart the spirit 
of world-mindedness include club meetings at 
which students do map work, read to each other 
letters from pen pals, arrange’exhibit materials, 
and plan future activities; making recordings of 
reports on foreign countries prepared for geog- 
raphy classes; and seeing films of the countries 
studied. 

Regular academic work is not neglected. 
Rather the text is the source for the basic knowl- 
edge and understanding needed to participate 
fully in the activities described. It is such experi- 
ences in world understanding that offer hope for 
the future of world peace. 








Building Anglo-American 
Understanding With Slide Films 


Esther Holcomb 











AST summer, as part of Yale University’s 
course, Education 312SS, I made an edu- 
cational field trip to Great Britain. Dur- 

ing those weeks in England, I collected stimulat- 
ing experiences, varied impressions, new acquaint- 
ances and friends, interesting information, and 
countless maps, pamphlets, and books. When the 
course came to a close the second week in August, 
I stayed on in London to assimilate and to ex- 
plore. 

A special visual aids exhibit took me to Sel- 
fridge’s, one of London's large department stores. 
It was an impressive exhibit of projectors, 
films, and film library services. I found myself 
wanting to use some of those materials in my own 
classroom. I finally selected sixteen slide films 
that had been prepared by well-qualified authori- 
ties to be used in British schools to teach boys 
and girls about the geography and history of 
Britain. 

A ScoTTisH EXPERIMENT 


ROWSING through the booklets describing 
and listing the offerings of companies pro- 
ducing British filmstrips brought to mind a pam- 
phlet from Glasgow published by the Scottish 
Educational Film Association, Research Publica- 
tion No. 2: “The American Way of Life” as por- 
trayed in Film Strips—an Experiment in Visual 
Education. 

The introduction to the research study re- 
flected a British awareness of the need for the 
Anglo-American understanding that Dr. Ralph E. 
Olson wrote about from an American point of 
view in his article, “Building Anglo-American 
Understanding” (Social Education, May, 1948). 
The British writer expressed it this way: “If 
mutual understanding is to be fully developed, 
if we would make a still greater contribution to 








From a social studies teacher of Old Trail School 
in Akron, Ohio, comes this description of an experi- 
ment in the use of slide films. 








international well-being, we on this side of the 
Atlantic must learn more of the American way 
of life and all that that implies.” 

This experiment in Scotland was a by-product 
of the war. A British official visiting in the 
United States saw some of the filmstrips produced 
by the American Council on Education and 
recognized that these might help give British 
girls and boys a picture of life in the United 
States. As a result of the cooperation between 
the American Office of War Information and the 
British Ministry of Information, a loan of film 
projectors and slide films was made. The out- 
come of this in terms of the Scottish experiment 
was the use of forty projectors together with a 
set of fifty slide films to accompany each pro- 
jector. In planning the experimental use of the 
films, the Scottish Education Department worked 
with the Scottish Educational Film Association, 
“an organization composed largely of teachers 
actively interested in the use of visual aids in 
education, and with branches in many parts of 
the country.” With its background of experience 
and its different centers, the Scottish Educational 
Film Association was well-fitted to make signifi- 
cant use of materials from the United States. 

The detailed report indicated that there was 
full recognition of this unique opportunity not 
only to distribute and to utilize the materials, 
but also to observe, collect data, evaluate, and 
to establish conclusions that might form a basis 
for further slide film production. Detailed ap- 
praisal forms were made out covering the nature 
of the use of the film, its content, and its effec- 
tiveness in interpreting life in the United States 
to the boys and girls of Scotland. The extensive- 
ness of the experiment in a country that is about 
the size of the state of Maine is indicated by the 
following statement from the report: 

A widely based collection of opinion has resulted from 
this experiment. Appraisal Forms have been received from 
405 Classes in Primary Schools (age 5-12) and from 919 
classes in Secondary Schools (age 12-15 or 17). Reckoning 


on that basis alone it can be said that at least 40.000 
Scottish children took part in the experiment (page 4). 
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The fifty films used in the experiment included 
twenty-two issued by the Office of the Coordina- 
tion of Inter-American Affairs, and twenty-eight 
issued by the Office of War Information. Re- 
gional and industrial geography, occupations, 
communication and transportation, recreation, 
and social services were among the subjects 
touched. Titles included: Panorama of the U.S., 
Day on the Farm, Indians of the South-West, 
Traffic in the Skies, The Rural Visiting Nurse, 
and Cowboy on the Range. A Scottish observa- 
tion on their quality is favorable: 

. it may be stated that the picture material was re- 
cent and up-to-date, obviously chosen with great care; 
and the photography in almost every case was first-class 
(page 3). 


HE Scottish Educational Film Association’s 

analysis of the appraisai forms indicates that 
Scottish boys and girls ‘‘showed a keen interest in 
their American counterparts.” Human interest 
bits and natural history made an appeal. In the 
coal mining and in the farming regions there 
was special interest in pictures that afforded 
glimpses of communities where mining and farm- 
ing were important. It was, of course, the concrete 
and familiar detail that captured the attention of 
the pupils. 

Things which were typically American also interested 
the children, e.g., the skyscrapers, the size and comfort of 
the trains. Some of this, no doubt, was familiar from 
cinema experience; and surprise was expressed when the 
filmstrips showed an aspect differing from that of the 
cinema as when in The Rural Visiting Nurse they found 
that there were actually people in America who were poor 
(page 5). 


Not only audience reaction is evaluated care- 
fully in the report, but also the film content, the 
commentary and captions, the aim or purpose, 
and the length of the filmstrips. The projectors 
are evaluated too. There is much in the report 
that should be meaningful to all users or produ- 
cers of filmstrip material. The general conclusion 
reached by these Scottish users of American 
films was “... that the experiment did faithfully 
portray the American way of life.” 


BRITISH FILMSTRIPS 


ND what of the reverse lend-lease (or pur- 
chase) experiment? The sixteen new British 
slide films have been a part of our slide library 
for only a short time and only a few of them 
have been correlated with class subjects and 
have had a real classroom work out. Can any 
conclusions be reached on such slim evidence? 
Our school—a country day school—has twelve 
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grades. The sixth grade group used the two films, 
The London Basin and Covent Garden, during 
their study of Great Britain. Asked for her re- 
action to the films, the teacher reported: “The 
pictures correlated very well with reading ma- 
terial in the text, Old World Lands. One might 
almost think they were made for this book. The 
simple maps were very useful. I noticed that some 
members of the class asked questions about the 
reading of elevations which the pictures did not 
make clear. 

“This group is above average in attention and 
on the whole gets a great deal out of reading. 
But there is a more pointed or collected kind of 
interest when we use these slides. Many questions, 
good ones usually, make the lessons last far be- 
yond the scheduled time. 

“The questions which appear on several of the 
pictures calling for reasoning from facts were 
well received. Here greater familiarity with the 
pictures on my part will be helpful in the fu- 
ture.” 

Asked for their reactions, the children replied 
in part: “These pictures made me realize that 
the English are much like us except for small 
things. They help me to understand what I read 
in the book better than I did. London is a very, 
very big place, but many of the streets are very 
narrow. It seemed more real than when I just 
read it.” 


THIRD grade group had been studying 

weaving and textiles. The film, The Lan- 
cashire Industrial Area, though obviously not 
planned for seven- and eight-year olds, seemed to 
contain pictures that would be of interest to the 
above-average group. After using the film, the 
teacher reported: “The slides were used as cor- 
relative material in a unit on clothing. The first 
pictures show cotton picking in Texas. Long 
white bags were being used to collect the cotton. 
The boys and girls had seen other pictures of 
these bags so things started off with the familiar. 
We traced the journey of cotton from Texas to 
Liverpool on the globe as the pictures took us 
to England. The size of the Liverpool docks 
seemed to amaze the children. The mill town was 
foreign to them and they spoke about the stone 
houses. They recognized a Holstein cow in one of 
the pictures, since they had learned to identify 
them on their visit to a dairy farm. 

“The vocabulary in the manual was beyond 
the comprehension of the class, but a conversa- 
tional question-answer approach brought out 
many interesting points.” 
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HEN the ninth graders in a survey course 

in world history encountered a brief para- 
graph dealing with the Roman occupation of 
Britain, the film, The Romans in Britain, was 
used to amplify the idea introduced so tersely 
in the basic text. The presentation resulted in an 
informal lecture-question-discussion period with 
a good deal of student participation. There was 
time during the class period for only about half 
of the pictures at the showing which was made 
just before the Christmas holidays. 

At the beginning of a class period two weeks 
after the vacation, I reminded the students of the 
film we had seen in part, and asked them to write 
on the question: “What do you remember 
from the film, Romans in Britain, that you feel 
is now a part of your informational background 
and would not have been if you had not seen the 
pictures?”’ Of the seventeen students in the group, 
three got mixed up and introduced material they 
had seen in other slide films. Fourteen of them re- 
membered quite clearly ideas and impressions 
they had received. Here are some representative 
comments: 


The thing I feel I gained most and that was most im- 
pressive to me was the fact that old Rome is still present 
in Britain today. It seems almost impossible that a photo- 
graph, taken from the air, can disclose Roman roads and 
thoroughfares under a seemingly common field. Walls 
built so many hundred years ago are still present. Roman 
cities can be seen from the air because they change the color 
of the crops growing over them. I think we are very 
fortunate in being able to have the slide films for without 
them we would be without the information I just spoke 
of, as our books do not disclose that to us. 


Another observed: 

I didn’t know before how well the Roman ruins could 
manage to hold out. Somehow, I wouldn’t have thought 
there would be anything left, but there is. Another thing, 
I hadn’t realized how widely the Romans had spread 
around in Britain, or how well they had constructed their 
things. I always thought before that they just made a 
few places to live somewhere around Dover. I think the 
film was rather interesting. 


One who was not so conservative in her con- 
clusion stated: 


I though the film was excellent and it has shown me 
that they had many of the “modern” conveniences that 
we have today. 


The balance of the film was shown by the Latin 
teacher who has the same group for a first year 
course in Latin. The last half of the film consists 
of many detailed pictures of relics of the Roman 
occupation: mosaics, pottery, statuettes, armor, 
and silver cups. All were at one time a part of 
the daily experience of Latin-speaking Romans 
living in Britain. The pictures have helped to 
make those previously rather remote Romans 
real, discussable people to 1949 high school 
freshmen as concepts become concrete in terms of 
bowls, pins, baths, sandals, jugs, and other familiar 
items of day-by-day living. 

A twelfth grade social studies group studying 
the geographic relationships between man and 
the surface of the land he lives upon, made use 
of the film, Wales. Excellent maps and clear, 
well-selected pictures point out vividly how the 
mountains of Wales limit agriculture, determine 
transportation routes, furnish grazing areas for 
sheep, and provide the slate and coal mines basic 
to much of the country’s economy. The pictures 
bring the image of the Welsh landscape into the 
classroom. This field trip substitute furnishes a 
focal point for attention, interest, and class dis- 
cussion. 


CONCLUSIONS 


OMPARED with the research of the Scottish 
Educational Film Association, our present 
experiment is but a very slim straw in the wind. 
It may be very presumptuous even to suggest a 
comparison. However, from such limited experi- 
ence it may be possible to make observations, 
even if one cannot draw sound conclusions. Here 
they are: 


1. The British slide films have been easily correlated 
with the subject matter being taught in several different 
classes at several different grade levels by several different 
teachers. 

2. The pictures have paralleled, introduced, and elabo- 
rated meaningful factual material. They have motivated in- 
terest and furnished a basis for stimulating class discus- 
sion. 

g. The fact that they are British-produced films and 
are comparable to the excellent American-made black and 
white slide films that we have used is not unimportant. 
The older students know and appreciate this fact. 
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Notes and News 
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New Contributing Members 


Since the last listing in the May 1949 issue of 
Social Education, the National Council for the 
Social Studies has received a number of addi- 
tional contributing memberships. A contributing 
membership, at $10 per year, includes a subscrip- 
tion to Social Education, a clothbound copy of 
the Yearbook, a copy of each bulletin, Curricu- 
lum Series, and pamphlet published by the Na- 
tional Council during the year of membership, 
and free registration at the Annual Meeting. 
These Contributing Members make a valuable 
contribution to our profession and to the Na- 
tional Council through their added financial sup- 
port. At the same time they assure themselves of 
automatically receiving every publication of the 
National Council as soon as it is available. The 
officers of the National Council take this means 
of thanking them for their help. Included here 
are Contributing Memberships received through 
September 1949. With their current renewal, the 
following have held contributing membership 
for the past seven years: Howard R. Anderson, 
Elizabeth B. Carey, Stanley E. Dimond, Elmer 
Ellis, G. W. Hodgkins, Eunice Johns, Mary G. 
Kelty, Wilbur F. Murra, Frank J. Smith, Fremont 
P. Wirth, C. B. Worthen. 

Contributing members for the past six years: 
Rexie E. Bennett, Meribah Clark, May Lee Den- 
ham, Julia Emery, Grace Ewy, William A. 
Hamm, Ingeborg Highland, Robert Keohane, 
A. Y. King, Mary C. Wilson, William E. Young. 

Contributing members for the past five years: 
Rhoda McRae, Ethel J. Parnell, Robena Pringle, 
Mary Rumsey. 

Contributing members for the past four years: 
W. Lester Carver, Mildred Goshow, Charles B. 
Kinney, Loretta Klee, Dorothy McClure, Myrtle 
Roberts, Lawrence Vander. 

Contributing members for the past three years: 
Edwin M. Barton, Helen Carpenter, M. E. Dick- 
inson, W. Francis English, David Estlow, Lelah 
C. Hess, Margaret Hill, E. A. Huntington, 
Frankie Jones, Viola Peterson, Scholastic Cor- 
poration, Modesta Scott, Harriett Stull. 

Contributing members for the past two years: 
J. P. Arnath, G. M. Braithwaite, Colgate Univer- 
sity, W. H. Cartwright, Phineas Davis Junior 
High School (York, Pennsylvania), Dorothy 
Dehn, V. M. Donovan, Frank J. Dressler, Jr., 








Grace Freidinger, Belle Hansen, Hanna Penn 
Junior High School (York, Pennsylvania), Har- 
greaves Library (Cheney, Washington), Corrine 
Harper, Caroline Hartwig, Joe R. Hofiman, Wil- 
liam D. Iserman, Library (Redlands, California), 
Edythe D. Myers, Gerald R. Phillips, Professional 
Library (Knoxville, Tennessee), E. M. Ruppel, 
Seaton Hill College Library (Newark, N.J.), Ray- 
mond Stan, State Teachers College Library 
(Minot, N. D.), Edgar B. Wesley, Edith West, 
Eloise Wright. 

New Contributing members: Marian Ander- 
son, Lincoln F. Baar, L. A. Crane, Brunhilde 
Fleur, Mrs. Paul A. Gantt, James Gerson, Doro- 
thy Griffith, Griffith Institute and Central School 
(Springville, New York), William H. Hartley, R. 
M. Harvey, E. Russell Hicks, Marjorie Large, Li- 
brary, School District #1 (Seattle, Washington), 
Lloyd Marcus, Thomas A. Matteo, C. H. W. 
Pullen, Sadie M. Roseman, Row, Peterson & 
Company, State Teachers College Library (Wil- 
limantic, Connecticut), Travis Junior High 
School (Harlingen, Texas), Ruth Tuller, Helen 
M. Tunberg, Fred Tuttle, Mrs. Jennie Twardus, 
Alice B. Westcott, Edith Whiting, Pearl Yost. 


Noithwestern Pennsylvania 


Last spring the social studies teachers of North- 
west Pennsylvania met and organized under the 
leadership of Luther V. Hendricks the North- 
western Pennsylvania Council for the Social 
Studies. The elected officers of this group are: 
President, Mary Cousins, Cambridge Springs; 
First Vice-President, Edward Poly, Erie; Second 
Vice-President, Frances Borell, Franklin; Record- 
ing Secretary, Mabel Sherman, Meadville; and 
Executive Secretary, Luther Hendricks, State 
Teachers College, Edinboro; Board of Directors: 
Paul Glatzert, Erie; Orval Borton, Youngsville; 
Meade Hinderlitter, Warren; and Rebecca Roe- 
decker, Sharon. 


Kansas 


The seventh annual spring meeting of the 
Kansas Council for the Social Studies was held at 
the Junior College in Hutchinson on April g in 
conjunction with the three-day spring conference 
of the Hutchinson City Teachers Association. 
The central theme of the conference was “Educa- 
tion for Responsible Citizenship.” The morning 
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session opened with an address by Edwin H. 
Miner, Associate Commissioner of Education, 
United States Office of Education, on “Education 
for Responsible Citizenship Through What Kind 
of Curriculum.” This address was followed by a 
summary report on the findings of the three-day 
conference by William Van Til, University of 
Illinois, a consultant at the conference. Following 
the addresses, a panel on the work and policies 
of the National and Kansas Council was pre- 
sented with Julia Emery, Wichita High School 
East, serving as chairman. Others on the panel 
were Robena Pringle, Topeka High School; Ruth 
Litchen, University of Kansas; and Elizabeth 
Rodda, Salina High School. 

The panel was followed by a business meeting 
at which some constitutional changes were pro- 
posed and the following officers elected: Presi- 
dent, Alice E. Maag, Arkansas City; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Lulu McCanless, Kansas City; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Marie Olson, Topeka. Members 
elected to the Executive Board: Howard Jones, 
Kansas City; Ruth Litchen, Lawrence; Grace 
Karr, Winfield; Leland Moore, Newton; Valma 
Hinze, Hutchinson; and Elizabeth Rodda, 
Salina. 

At the luncheon meeting informal addresses 
were made by Paul Douglas, President of Ameri- 
can University, and Edwin H. Miner, United 
States Office of Education. Alice Lucille Stevens 
and Valma Hinze were chairmen for local 
arrangements. 


Capital District Council 


At the April meeting of the Capital District 
Council for the Social Studies (Albany, New 
York), Charles Issaw, of the United Nations 
Secretariat, formerly economist, Bank of Egypt, 
spoke on the “Economic Problems of the Near 
East.” W. T. 


Five Counties Council 


The Five Counties Social Studies Council of 
the Southern Tier in New York State held its 
spring meeting with a panel discussion on “The 
Roles of the Newspaper and Radio in the Study 
of Current Events.” Roy A. Price, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, chaired the panel with the following par- 
ticipants: Loretta Klee, Ithaca; Gordon M. 
Ridenour, radio station WELM, Elmira; and 


Charles W. Barber, editor of the Star Ga- 
zette, Elmira. At the business meeting the 
group elected the following officers: President, 
Rowena Fink, Elmira Heights; Vice-President, 
Harry Powell, Ithaca; Secretary, Thelma Gris- 
wold, Elmira Heights; and Treasurer, Earl Can- 
field, Horseheads, M. L. 


Resolutions and Nominations 


Each year at its Annual Meeting the National 
Council for the Social Studies adopts a number 
of resolutions. The committee that drafts these 
statements of policy to be acted on by the mem- 
bership at the business meeting is dependent 
upon NCSS members themselves for suggestions. 
If you believe the NCSS should take a definite 
stand upon some specific issue or issues, please 
draft your own resolution and send it as soon as 
possible to the committee. Address all communi- 
cations on resolutions to Dr. John C. Payne, 
Chairman of the Resolutions Committee, School 
of Education, New York University, New York, 
New York. 

Members of the Council should also take the 
opportunity to nominate candidates for the 
President, the first Vice-President, the second 
Vice-President, and three members of the Board 
of Directors. Send all nominations to Mr. Robert 
H. Reid, Chairman of the Nominations Com- 
mittee, Committee on International Relations, 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Joint Meetings 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
will hold joint sectional meetings with the Ameri- 
can Historical Association and the American 
Political Science Association at their annual Con- 
vention during the Christmas holidays in Bos- 
ton and New York respectively. The programs 
for these joint sectional meetings will appear in 
the December issue of Social Education. 

All social studies teachers and social studies organiza- 
tions are invited to send in material for these columns. 
Send in notes on the activities of your school or organi- 
zation and other items of general interest to social studies 
teachers. Mail your contributions as early as possible to 
Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Contributors to this issue: Wallace 
Taylor and Marian LaVine. 
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The National Council at Baltimore 


Merrill F. Hartshorn 








HE Twenty-Ninth Annual Meeting of the 

National Council for the Social Studies 

will be held at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Maryland, November 24-26. Complete 
programs, including reservation blanks for tours, 
luncheons, banquet, and hotel reservations will 
be mailed to all current NCSS members early in 
November. All social studies: teachers, adminis- 
trators, and other interested individuals are 
cordially invited to attend. 

Erling M. Hunt, first vice-president of the 
NCSS, is in charge of building the program for 
the meeting. Harry Bard, Baltimore Public 
Schools, is charman of the Local Arrangements 
Committee. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1949 


Registration will begin at 10:00 A.M. on the 
mezzanine floor of the Lord Baltimore Hotel. At 
the same time an extensive exhibit of educational 
materials will be opened to the public. The ex- 
hibit will be located on the mezzanine and ball- 
room floors. Leading publishers of social studies 
textbooks, maps, globes, encyclopedias, and a 
wide variety of visual aids will be represented in 
the exhibit. 

At 4:00 P.M. there will be an informal recep- 
tion, with the sponsoring agencies represented on 
the Local Arrangements Steering Committee 
serving as hosts. Everyone attending the meeting 
is cordially invited. 

At 8:00 p.m. James B. Ranck, president of the 
Middle States Council for the Social Studies, will 
preside at the first general session at which 
George S. Counts, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, will speak on “The Soviet System 
of Mind Control.” 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1949 


From 9:00 A.M. to 10:30 A.M. eleven section 
meetings will consider the following topics: 
“World History: Some New Perspectives”; 
“American History: Some New Perspectives”; 
“Vital Economic Concepts and the Secondary 
School”; “Teaching Current Affairs”; “Junior 
High School: Curriculum Problems’; “Intermedi- 


ate Grades: Curriculum Problems”; “Primary 
Grades: Curriculum Problems’; “School Citizen- 
ship”; “Teacher Preparation”; “Social Studies 
Programs for ‘Non-Academics’”; and “Junior 
College: Vitalizing Procedures.” 

From 10:45 A.M. to 12:15 P.M., the second gen- 
eral session will be held. “New World Relation- 
ships” will be the topic discussed. 

From 12:30 P.M. to 2:15 P.M., there will be six 
luncheon meetings on the following topics: “The 
Hoover Report’’; “UNESCO in Action”; “Labor 
and Education”; “American Foreign Policy To- 
day”; “Selecting Students for College”; and 
“Latin America.” 

Section meetings will be resumed at 2:30 P.M. 
following the luncheons. Eleven sections will dis- 
cuss the following topics: “World History in the 
High School” (presentation of the 1949 yearbook 
of the NCSS); “American History in the Senior 
High School”; “Modern Problems in the Senior 
High School”; “Controversial Issues: Policies for 
Academic Freedom and Responsibility”; “Junior 
High Schools: Methods and Resources”; “‘Inter- 
mediate Grades: Methods and Resources”; “Pri- 
mary Grades: Methods and Resources”; “Group 
Processes”; “Resources for Teachers in Service”; 
“Guidance Problems in the High School”; and 
“Junior College: Curriculum Problems.” 

The Annual Business Meeting and the election 
of officers will be held at 4:00 P.M. with Presi- 
dent English presiding. 

The banquet (dress optional) will be held at 
7:15 P.M. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1949 


From 7:45 A.M. to 9:15 A.M. there will be two 
breakfast meetings; one for officers of regional, 
state, and local councils and the other for editors 
of regional, state, and local social studies council 
publications. 

From 9:15 A.M. to 10:30 A.M., Myrtle Roberts, 
second vice-president of the National Council 
for the Social Studies, will preside at the fourth 
general session at which President W. Francis 
English will make his presidential address. An- 
other speaker will talk on one of the current issues 
of the day. 
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The final group of section meetings will be 
held from 10:45 A.M. to 12:15 P.M. Among the 
topics to be discussed will be the following: “The 
Teaching of Local History”; “Intergroup Rela- 
tions”; “The National Citizenship Education 
Study”; “Implications of Teacher Exchange for 
Social Education”; “Conservation of Resources”; 
and “Safety Education in the Social Studies.” 

The fifth general session, 12:30 P.M., at which 
Howard E. Wilson will preside, will be a luncheon 
meeting. The theme of the session will be “Post- 
war Tensions.” Otto Klineberg, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will be one of the speakers. 

The final meeting will be the general session 
held at 2:30 p.m. This will be an open meeting 
of the NCSS Audio-Visual Aids Committee on the 
topic, “Recent Trends in Social Studies Films.” 
William H. Hartley will chair the meeting at 
which three films will be shown and discussed by 
a panel of elementary, junior high school, high 
school, and college students. 


Tours 

Tours covering the points of historic interest 
in Baltimore have been arranged for both Thurs- 
day and Friday afternoons, November 24 and 25. 
In addition information will be available on short 
trips that may be taken individually by any inter- 
ested persons. 

SCHOOL VisITs 


Anyone wishing to visit elementary, junior 
high, and senior high school classes in the public, 
private, and parochial schools of Baltimore City 
and County on November 21, 22, 23, and 28, in 
connection with the National Council for the 
Social Studies Convention, is cordially invited to 
do so. 

It is requested, however, that those interested 
in visiting schools make arrangements through 
Mr. Vernon S. Vavrina, Supervisor of History in 
the Junior High Schools, Department of Educa- 
tion, 3 East 25th Street, Baltimore 18, Maryland. 
Please communicate with Mr. Vavrina prior to 
Monday, November 14, if possible, so that all 
arrangements can be made for your visit. 


Wine Scope OF THE OFFERINGS 


Members of the National Council will note 
from the above the diversity and scope of the 
program. Joint meetings will be held with 
the American Political Science Association and 
the Middle States Council for the Social Studies. 


Luncheon and section meetings deal with a 
wide variety of topics and include all grade levels 
from the elementary school through the junior 
college. Many section meetings should prove of 
interest to all teachers. The various meetings deal 
with content, methods, materials, curriculum 
problems, and vital contemporary problems of 
interest to social studies teachers. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Hotel. The Lord Baltimore Hotel, the official 
convention headquarters, will house the exhibits 
and the meetings. Room reservations should be 
made by writing directly to the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel. Rates on rooms are: single, $4.00 to $8.00; 
double room (for two), $6.50 to $10.50; twin bed 
rooms (for two), $7.50 to $10.50. In writing for 
your reservation state that it is for attendance at 
the NCSS meeting. A room reservation form will 
be sent all NCSS members with the official pro- 
gram early in November. 

Advance Reservations, with remittance en- 
closed, should be made for all luncheon and ban- 
quet tickets. Prices are $4.15 for the banquet and 
$2.25, for each luncheon (tips and tax included). A 
reservation blank will be mailed with the program 
sent to NCSS members. 

Registration, Everyone who attends the Twen- 
ty-Ninth Annual Meeting, or any part of it, is 
asked to register. All members of the National 
Council may register without the payment of any 
fee. To facilitate registration, members are asked 
to present the registration card sent them with 
their program; otherwise, members should pre- 
sent their membership card. College students, 
certified as such by their instructor, will be regis- 
tered for 35 cents. Other non-members may regis- 
ter for the entire convention for $1.00. 

Exhibits. The exhibits have always been one 
of the most highly rated features of the conven- 
tion. An unusually fine group of exhibits has been 
arranged for this year. Those attending the meet- 
ings are urged to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to examine the latest in teaching materials. 

There will also be a school exhibit, jointly 
sponsored by the public, private, and parochial 
schools of Baltimore city and County, housed in 
the Peale Museum. This will be a very worthwhile 
exhibit which everyone will want to see. 

Further information about the meeting may be 
obtained by writing to the National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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Pamphlets and Government Publications 


Ralph Adams Brown 








The Economic Cooperation Administration 
has issued a large amount of free pamphlet ma- 
terial that is of real value to teachers of modern 
problems or world history. The graphs and statis- 
tical tables in many of these would be useful in 
teaching junior and senior high school students 
how to read and interpret such media. Recently 
issued pamphlets include: 

Twelfth Report for the Public Advisory Board of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, June 1949. Pp. 
70. 

Thirteenth Report for the Public Advisory Board of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, July 1949. Pp. 69. 

Recovery Guides—Export Volume—To the United States 
from the Participating Countries, 1949. Pp. 110. 

Information on the Marshall Plan for Americans Going 
Abroad, June 1949. Unpaged. 

The Marshall Plan: A Report to the Public Advisory 
Board on the Economic Cooperation Administration, 
No. 1, June 1949. Pp. 25. 

Information for American Businessmen on the Marshall 
Plan, July 1, 1949. Pp. go. 

Anglo-American Council on Productivity. Report of the 
first session, November 1948. Pp. 7. 

Anglo-American Council on Productivity. Report of the 
second session, March-April, 1949. Pp. 12. 


Several recent State Department pamphlets 
should prove valuable to readers of Social Edu- 
cation. The Signing of the North Atlantic Treaty 
(Department of State Publication 3497. Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, 50 
cents, 1949) is a well illustrated, 66-page booklet 
that contains the official text of the treaty, the 
remarks made by President Truman and the 
various foreign ministers at the time of the sign- 
ing, and the signatures and photographs of those 
who signed the treaty. 

The Military Assistance Program (Department 
of State Publication 3563. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, 15 cents, 1949) sum- 
marizes MAP in 40 pages and nine sections: What 
Is Proposed? Military Assistance Program and 
United States Policy Objectives; Military Assist- 
ance Program and Western Europe; Aid to Other 
Countries; Assurance of Effective Use; Cost and 
Impact of the Program; Administration of the 
Program; Duration of the Program; and Sum- 
mary. 

The Bonn Constitution: Basic Law for the 
Federal Republic of Germany (Department of 
State Publication 3526, Superintendent of Docu- 


ments, Washington 25, 15 cents, 1949) is a 50- 
page pamphlet that should be worth saving for 
use in the future. 

The following publications were available as of 
April 1949. Those marked “free” can be secured 
from the Division of Publications, Department 
of State; those with an indicated price are to be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25. 


The Foreign Service of the United States: Educational 
Preparation for Foreign Service officers and Entrance 
Examinations. Publication 2991, 1948, Pp. 81, 25 cents. 

The Foreign Service of the United States. Publication 
3138, 1948, Pp. 66, 20 cents. 

The Department of State. Publication 3223, 1948, Pp. 8, 
free. This pamphlet discusses historic and current De- 
partment of State activities and lists the principal offi- 
cers. Illustrations. 

Establishment of Diplomatic Relations With the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. Publication 528, 1948, Pp. 
22, 10 cents. This is a reprint of the Soviet-U.S. corre- 
spondence of 1933, establishing diplomatic relations be- 
tween the two countries. Alert teachers should find 
many uses for this pamphlet. 

Aspects of Current American Foreign Policy. Publication 
2961, 1947, Pp. 60, 20 cents. Separate chapters are de- 
voted to such topics as: peacemaking and occupation; 
recovery; international economic policy; dependent 
areas; armaments and atomic energy; and the Inter- 
American system. 

The United States Goal in Tomorrow’s World, by Philip 
C, Jessup. Publication 3450, 1949, Pp. 6, 5 cents. This 
address by Dr. Jessup provides a breakdown of two of 
the four points in the President's foreign policy program 
—support for the United Nations and strengthening of 
freedom-loving nations against the dangers of aggres- 
sion. 

“Point Four.” February 1949, Pp. 11, free. This outlines 
the present stage of development of the U. S. program, 
proposed by the President, “for making the benefits of 
our scientific advances and industrial progress available 
for the improvement and growth of underdeveloped 
areas.” 


Labor Statistics 


Few teachers of the social studies make full and 
intelligent use of the various publications of the 
Department of Labor. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, for example, has available large numbers 
of pamphlets and reprints of articles from the 
Labor Review. In July 1949, the Bureau issued a 
list of available publications and indicated that 
material would be sent, without charge, to schools 
as long as available. Some of the titles listed— 
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chosen at random to give an idea of the value of 

the material—follow: 

Construction. June 1949. (Housing, prices, volume, equip- 
ment, employment, wages.) Pp. 40. Processed. 

Employment Outlook in the Building Trades. Bulletin 
967, 1949. 

Family Income and Expenditures, 1947—Washington, 
D. C.; Richmond, Va.; Manchester, N. H.; Surplus 
and deficit; Summary. 

Estimated Total Labor Force, classified by employment 
status, 1929-1948. 

Work Stoppages, January-March, 1949. Pp. 2. Processed. 

Community Wage Surveys. These show the earnings on 
a cross-industry basis for occupations in office-clerical, 
maintenance, custodial, warehousing, and shipping work. 
Also, on an industry basis, earnings for jobs in industries 
characteristic to the community. In addition, these in- 
clude data on supplementary benefits, such as paid vaca- 
tions, paid holidays, and paid sick leave. Reports are 
now available for the following communities: 

Grand Rapids, Michigan, April 1949. 
Portland, Maine, March 1949. 
Shreveport, Louisiana, March 1949. 
Spekane, Washington, March 1949. 
Trenton, New Jersey, March 1949. 

Motortruck Drivers and Helpers: Union Wages and Hours. 
Bulletin 955, July 1, 1948. 


Housing 


The Public Housing Administration, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, Washington 25, has 
issued a revised edition of their bibliography of 
free material, titled Reference and Source Ma- 
terials. Compiled as an aid to those interested in 
the various aspects of housing needs and housing 
programs, this is one of a series of publications 
issued from time to time as a service to those 
who have requested information on the subject. 
Teachers or librarians who wish material on this 
subject should contact Mr. Robert A. Marshall, 
Acting Director, Information Division of the 
Public Housing Administration. 

The U. S. Office of Education has recently 
issued a report on a survey of college building 
needs, conducted by Ernest V. Hollis and his 
associates—College Building Needs (Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, 25 cents). 


Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights 


Of major importance for all social studies 
teachers, regardless of what courses or subjects 
they may handle, is the latest Headline Book of 
the Foreign Policy Association—O. Frederick 
Nolde’s Freedom’s Charter: The Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights (Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16. Pp. 
62, 1949, 35 cents). In her introduction to the 


pamphlet, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt indicates a be- 
lief that history’s judgment of the Declaration 
“will depend . . . on what the people of different 
nations do to make this document familiar to 
everyone. If they know it well enough, they will 
strive to attain some of the rights and freedoms 
set forth in it, and that effort on their part is 
what will make it of value in clarifying what was 
meant in the Charter [of the United Nations] in 
the references to human rights and fundamental 
freedoms.” 

Dr. Nolde, a consultant to the Economic and 
Social Council who has attended every major ses- 
sion of the Commission on Human Rights, traces 
the development of the declaration and offers a 
four-point program for putting it into practice. 

First, he states, the work of the Commission on 
Human Rights in drafting a Covenant and Meas- 
ures of Implementation to supplement the Decla- 
ration—which in itself has no legal binding 
power—must go forward. “It is necessary,” he 
writes, “to develop in public opinion a convic- 
tion that the adoption of a Covenant by the 
United Nations will strengthen international re- 
sponsibility for the protection of human rights. 
It is necessary to offset upcroppings of claims for 
unrestrained national sovereignty. If sound 
public opinion is formed, it can be a determin- 
ing factor in securing the adoption of a Covenant 
by the United Nations and, later on, its ratifica- 
tion by Congress. 

“Second, people everywhere must come to know 
the content and meaning of the Declaration . . . 
no document, especially when it relies upon 
moral compulsion for its effectiveness, can be- 
come meaningful until it lives in the hearts and 
minds of men. This is the responsibility of the 
people, our responsibility. 

“Third, the provisions of the Declaration must 
be applied in domestic and community life. . . . 
We should study our own communities frankly 
to see where human rights are being violated and 
then determine what steps we should take to 
bring practice into conformity with the Declara- 
tion. 

“Fourth, the international use of the Declara- 
tion as an aid in promoting the observance of 
human rights everywhere and as a contribution 
toward world peace with order and justice should 
be encouraged. While we continue to press for 
legally binding covenants and conventions on 
human rights, we must not ignore the power 
which can be exercised by the impact of world 
opinion upon a sovereign state. No nation is 
strong enough consistently to flout that power.” 
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Current Issues 


Newsweek Magazine’s Club and Educational 
Bureau (152 West 42nd Street, New York 18) pro- 
duces discussion guides on many topics of current 
importance that could be useful to social studies 
teachers. Recent discussion guides have covered 
these topics: Is federal aid to education the 
answer? Where do the major parties stand? Are 
we heading toward starvation? Do we forget our 
mentally ill? Can the Chinese puzzle be solved? 
Are comic books a national hazard? Television: 
marvel or monster? Will compulsory insurance 
solve our health problem? Will the Atlantic Pact 
help avert war? 

New discussion guides are issued monthly. 
Teachers who use Newsweek in their classes are 
familiar with these guides; others would find it 
profitable to learn about them. 


Labor and Management 


Today’s leaders in the ranks of labor and man- 
agement have an opportunity to reduce the area 
of industrial conflict and to bring to both parties 
the rewards of increased productivity. Such is the 
conclusion reached by Osgood Nichols and 
Thomas R. Carskadon on the basis of a Twen- 
tieth Century Fund study of the fundamental 
goals of labor and management. These findings 
are contained in the recently published Can 
Labor and Management Work Together? (Public 
Affairs Pamphlet 151; Public Affairs Committee, 
22 East 38th Street, New York 16, 20 cents, 1949). 
The authors disclose some apparent and some 
real conflicts in goals, but they reveal an even 
more impressive basis for cooperation and mu- 
tual benefit. 

The average American worker has been found 
to have four fundamental goals: (1) a desire for 
security, (2) a chance to advance, (3) the feeling 
of being treated like a human being, and (4) a 
desire for simple human dignity. Real conflict is 
seen only with respect to the desire for security. 
The authors point out, however, that there are 
many ways by which this fundamental desire can 
be met without adding to the cost of running a 
business. 

“High among the protections demanded by 
workers, for instance, is that of an accepted 
union. This not only may cost nothing but is an 
objective with which progressive management is 
in agreement. . . . Another is a seniority system 
which eliminates favoritism and protects the 
worker with a long service record.” 


“Management has gotten rid of some outworn 
notions in recent years,” the authors declare. “It 
often used to think that the best labor was cheap 
labor. . . . It now realizes that better paid and 
more efficient labor will often turn out better and 
more rapid work.” 

Management’s chief goals—(1) the economic 
welfare of the company, (2) good relations with 
its employees, (3) freedom to manage, and (4) 
businesslike, responsible relations—are in conflict 
with those of labor only on the economic issue. 

“Management’s chief goal—a profitable and 
efficient enterprise—is no more completely satisfy- 
ing to labor,” the authors point out, “than the 
worker’s goal of security is to his employer. At 
best, both leave the other somewhat apathetic. . . . 
For all of its virtues, the profit system has not 
proved entirely satisfactory within the shop as a 
method of organizing men for production.” 

The authors find a solution in rising produc- 
tivity that will give us “greater output from 
which it is possible to pay higher wages to work- 
ers, give greater return to owners, managers and 
investors, and offer more products and lower 
prices to consumers.” 

Forthcoming pamphlets in this series include: 


Communism in the U.S.A. 

How Shall We Pay for Health Care? 

America and Western Europe. 

Mental Health Is a Family Affair. 

Blueprint for Good Human Relations. 

What Keeps People Out of College? 

Fighting Tuberculosis. 

The United Nations: Its Record and Its Prospects. 

Bias in Textbooks. 

This Matter of Discipline. 

The Modern American and His Environment (a picture 
booklet on conservation). 


The United Nations 


The National Education Association has just 
released for distribution a 32-page over-size book- 
let, illustrated in two colors, entitled Teaching 
United Nations: A Pictorial Report. The booklet 
is divided into five parts: Classroom Activities; 
Publications; Audio-Visual Aids; Extra-Curricu- 
lar Activities; and Bibliographical Suggestions. It 
is a good summary of the various methods and 
media used in American schools to develop under- 
standing about the United Nations. Copies may 
be secured from the NEA Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., for $1.00 each, with dis- 
counts for quantity orders. 








Sight and Sound in Social Studies 








Expanding World Relationships. Castle Films, 
445 Park Avenue, New York. 11 minutes, 16-mm., 
sound, color, 1947. $45. Produced by United Pro- 
ductions of America for the U. S. Government. 

Although this film has an earlier production 
date than some titles previously reviewed in this 
column, its distribution during the last two years 
has been interrupted from time to time. There- 
fore it may not be known to as many social 
studies teachers as its usefulness merits. With 
acknowledgment to the Library of Congress and 
to Burton Holmes, Inc., as previous distributors, 
Expanding World Relationships is reviewed at 
this time. 

Through a combination of animated cartog- 
raphy, action drawings, graphs, and some live 
shots this film shows how since 1789 the world 
has become smaller—smaller in terms of time 
relationships and increasing interdependence. 
The two months which elapsed between Thomas 
Jefferson’s departure from Paris in 1789 and his 
arrival home, where he was to learn of his ap- 
pointment as Secretary of State two months be- 
fore, suggests the scarcity and slowness of trans- 
portation in his day. But scarcity and slowness 
were not serious then because most people died 
where they were born, and trade was of little con- 
cern to farmers who lived at the subsistence level. 
What trade there was, represented pictorially by 
a‘family’s annual marketing trip to the nearest 
town, suffered little interruption from the several 
wars which took place in Europe and the Orient. 
Fighting was done by professional soldiers with 
weapons that did only limited damage. 

Within 150 years, however, all this was 
changed, as the film indicates. Communication by 
this time had developed to such a point that 
more telephone calls were crossing the Atlantic 
than had letters in 1790. Newly-available sources 
of fuel, especially coal and gasoline, increased 
transportation and mechanized farm work, there- 
by releasing agricultural workers to the city and 
concentrating specialized crop production in four 
areas of the world. Likewise the development of 
manufacturing centers widely separated from 
sources of raw materials brought a new realiza- 
tion of interdependence. Just as these areas were 
now tied together by fast and cheap transporta- 


William H. Hartley 











tion, so were their interests tied together; prices 
in one part of the world came to affect those in 
another. 

All these concepts forcefully presented by the 
film underlie its closing argument against the 
creation of tariff walls and the waging of wars 
in our modern world. The treatment is general 
enough to give the film a long-time value, and 
its possibilities and interest seem to grow with 
repeated showings and use. The somewhat sophis- 
ticated tone and broad scope of this subject make 
it more appealing to adult groups than many 
other worthwhile educational films. But even at 
this level, despite the film’s fine integration of 
commentary and pictorial material and its in- 
triguing sound and musical effects, Expanding 
World Relationships is not a self-teaching film. 
Teachers who select it for junior high school 
classes will be especially challenged by its utiliza- 
tion. But careful preparation with any group will 
be rewarded by a stimulating discussion and an 
increased awareness of global problems. 

Reviewed by Kenneth B. Thurston 
Indiana University 


Motion Picture News 


Look for the J. Arthur Rank technicolor mo- 
tion picture, Christopher Columbus, with Fred- 
eric March in the title role. It promises to be well 
worth seeing and recommending to students. 

A poster announcing the motion picture, Task 
Force, will be mailed to schools by Warner 
Brothers Pictures, Inc., 321 West 44th Street, 
New York 18. This production, made with the 
cooperation of the United States Navy, tells the 
story of naval carrier aviation and depicts the 
pioneer work of heroes of the famous aircraft 
carriers. The poster includes a number of photo- 
graphs of famous planes and carriers in the 
U. S. Navy. 

You may have noticed an occasional short sub- 
ject showing in local theaters which carried a 
special foreword by Mr. Eric Johnston, President 
of the Motion Pictures Association. These pic- 
tures have been selected by the MPA as a Public 
Affairs Series because they are outstanding dram- 
atizations of important current subjects. The 
fifth and latest film in this series is Canada Un- 
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limited. An R.K.O. “This Is America” film, it 
tells the story of displaced persons and the con- 
tributions they are making to the rapidly expand- 
ing Canadian economy. The amazing develop- 
ment of Canada is effectively portrayed. 

A copy of a new catalog listing a number of 
free films will be mailed to teachers upon request 
by the Shell Oil Company, 50 W. 50th Street, 
New York 20. Motion pictures available from 
the film libraries of the Shell Oil Company cover 
not only various phases of the oil industry, but 
subjects explaining principles of science as well. 


Recent 16-mm. Sound Films 


Castle Films Division, United World Films, 50 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20. 

Rubber Lends a Hand. 28 minutes, color, free. The 
story of rubber on the farm. Shows 45 types of farm 
machinery planting, cultivating, and harvesting 27 dif- 
ferent crops. 


Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 

Choosing Your Occupation. 10 minutes; sale: black and 
white, $45; color, $90. Helps the viewer to analyze his 
interests, abilities, possible jobs, occupation opportunities. 

Law and Social Controls. 10 minutes; sale: black and 
white, $45; color, $90. The matter of law and its function 
in our society is treated through a discussion of the proper 
closing hour for a teen-age canteen. A lawyer helps ex- 
plain to club members the place of social controls in our 
society. 

Life in the Central Valley of California. 10 minutes; 
sale: black and white, $45; color, $90. Locates the Great 
Valley of central California, explains how it came to be, 
shows the rivers and the line of early settlement, the great 
irrigation systems, the vineyards, and the cities of Fresno, 
Stockton, and Sacramento. 

Life in Hot, Dry Lands. 10 minutes; sale: black and 
white, $45; color, $90. Set in California, this film describes 
deserts, shows an oasis, studies plant and animal life on 
the desert, and has short sequences on housing, transporta- 
tion, and occupations in desert lands. Closes with a dis- 
cussion of how can man bring about changes in the 
desert. 

Life in Mediterranean Lands. 10 minutes; sale: black 
and white, $45; color, $90. California is again chosen as 
the example and typical Mediterranean crops are shown. 
The causes of this climate are explained, typical housing 
is pictured, and the many resources of California are 
shown. 


Film Department, National Highway Users Conference, 938 
National Press Building, Washington 4. 

Horizons Unlimited. 17 minutes, free. How highway 
transportation has influenced life on the farm, in industry, 
and in our everyday activities. 

Graphic Services Section, Bureau of Mines, 4800 Forbes 
Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 

The Story of Lubricating Oil. 22 minutes, color, free. 
How lubricating oil is produced and tailored to meet the 
diverse needs of modern mechanisms, from watches to 
farm tractors. 


International Film Foundation, 1600 Broadway, New York 
19. 


Picture in Your Mind. 17 minutes, color; sale: $150. A 
series of modern drawings in sequence with a powerful 
musical background to carry the message of the need for 
the people of the world to unite for peace. This message 
is somewhat obscured by the art forms. Although select 
adult groups will be challenged, it has limited usefulness 
in high schools. 

National Association of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th 
Street, New York 20. 

The Price of Freedom. 20 minutes, free. Tells the story 
of a young newspaper reporter who is aroused by con- 
ditions in his town, such as apathy about voting, small 
liberties being jeopardized, and the like. He writes a series 
of articles but has difficulty in getting them published. 


Filmstrips 
Church Screen Productions, P. O. Box 1821 St. Louis 12, 
Missouri. 
The Story of Growing Up. 58 frames, $3.85. A new 
color filmstrip on sex education. 


Society for Visual Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago 11. 

Making a Speech. 40 frames, $3.00. Clever cartoon il- 
lustrations point out the fundamental principles of or- 
ganizing the materials for a speech. 

United Nations Films Division, Room K-201, Lake Success, 
New York. 

United Nations Report. go frames, free. A review of 
the accomplishment of the United Nations in the four 
years of its history. 

Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 73 frames, 
free. Describes human rights of all mankind and gives 
specific examples of violation in today’s world. 

A Visit to the United Nations. 35 frames, free. Follows 
three children as they visit the various agencies of the 
United Nations. 

Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st Street, New York 
17. 
History of Measures: series of six filmstrips, $16.50. 

History of Area Measures, 30 frames. 

History of Linear Measures, 38 frames. 

History of Our Calendar, 35 frames. 

History of Our Numbers System, 33 frames. 

History of Telling Time, 38 frames. 

History of Weight and Volume Measures, 30 frames. 


Free and Inexpensive Material 


“Scotch Tape Goes to School” is a booklet full 
of useful ideas for pupil activities. Furthermore, 
it really contains complete how-to-do-it instruc- 
tions. A copy is free from Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company, St. Paul 16, Minnesota. 

Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10, is featuring a 38 x 50 inch picture map of 
Japan for 75 cents. An insert sheet gives story 
material and teaching suggestions. 

Write to the Bituminous Coal Institute, South- 
ern Building, Washington, D.C., for a copy of 
A Down-to-Earth Picture of Coal. This booklet, 
with its many illustrations, provides good class- 
room reference material on the coal industry. 
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A cartoon booklet on the history and growth 
of rayon called Man-Made Miracle can be had 
free from the American Viscose Corporation, Box 
864, G.P.O., New York 1. 

A copy of How To Teach With Pictures costs 
10 cents from Informative Classroom Pictures, 40 
Ionia Avenue, N.W., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

A poster on Chinese symbols is free from the 
Coca Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Famous Festivals of America is the subject of 
a wall display printed in full coor which is free 
from Greyhound Information Center, P.O. Box 
815, Chicago go. 

Materials for developing a discussion program 
utilizing the town meeting approach will be sent 
to interested teachers at no cost by the Junior 
Town Meeting League, 400 South Front Street, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Write to the American Education Press, Inc., 
400 South Front Street, Columbus 15, Ohio, for 
details concerning their “Current History Pack- 
age.” This package consists of a unit test for the 
semester, plus copies of classroom current events 
magazines. This unit test for the current semester, 
“Maps and Facts for World Understanding,” is 
well worth having. 

A set of attractive classroom materials present- 
ing the “Contributions of Motor Vehicles to In- 
dustry, Farm, and Home,” is distributed free to 
teachers by the Bureau of Educational Services, 
401 Broadway, New York 13. The packet includes 
six large charts showing the growth of the auto- 
motive industry, the rise of subsidiary industries, 
the place of research in the automobile business, 
the job opportunities which the industry has 
opened, the services of motor vehicles to the farm, 
and the services of motor vehicles to the home. 
Small brochures covering the same general topics 
are provided each pupil and a large text is fur- 
nished the teacher. 

The Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C., 
has a small number of exhibits which are loaned 
to educational institutions. These exhibits in- 
clude kodachrome slides, reproductions of Latin 


American art, recordings of Latin American 
music, and other materials. Write for a list of 
these loan exhibits. 


Helpful Articles 


Anderson, Borghild F., “Are Good Radio Listeners Made?” 
The English Journal, xxxvitt:391-394, September 1949. 
How one class tackled the problem of learning to listen 
to better radio programs. 

Brooker, Floyde E., “Trends in Audio-Visual Education,” 
The School Executive, Lx1x:41-43, September 1949. A 
survey of the present status of audio-visual education 
and the shape of things to come. 

Callahan, Doris, “Filmstrips for Discussion,” Adult Edu- 
cation Journal, vit: 196-198, July 1949. A discussion of 
the comparative merits of the filmstrip as a forum 
stimulator. Discusses the use of three films produced 
by Film Publishers: A Positive Program for Peace, 
Dealing with Russia, and Can We Prevent War? 

Cartwright, Lloyd S., “Prime the Pump,” Educational 
Screen, XXVII1:298-299, 324, September 1949. How Saginaw 
got its audio-visual program started. 

De Bernardis, Amo, “Free for the Asking,” The Nation’s 
Schools, xttv:58-62, October 1949. How Portland, Ore- 
gon, schools evaluate free materials. 

Fowlkes, John Guy, “Tape Recorder: Extraordinary Aid 
to Education,” The Nation’s Schools, xLtv:29-30, October 
1949. Some suggestions for using the tape recorder in 
instruction and for the improvement of citizenship in 
the school situation. 

Grimm, Gretchen, “Papier Maché Is Fun,” American 
Childhood, xxxv:16-17, September 1949. Instructions for 
making papier mAaché masks and animals. 

Korey, Ruth Anne, “Teaching Children To Listen,” Jn- 
structor, Lvil:37, 83, October 1949. Suggestions to 
stimulate purposeful listening in life situations. 

Mattick, Robert, “Visual Literature,” The Journal of Edu- 
cation, CXxxll: 162-163, September 1949. A course on 
“The Film” is described and defended. 

Meyer, Alberta, and Aschemeyer, Esther, “Films Seen and 
Liked,” Childhood Education, xxvi:47-48, September 
1949. A new department which reviews films about 
children. This issue reviews Irish Children, French 
Children, Children Learn by Experience, and Children 
Growing Up with Other People. 

Wetter, Allen H., and Gable, Martha A., “Television Is 
Here To Stay,” NEA Journal, xxxvit:462, September 
1949. Some ways in which television is being used in 
instruction and public relations programs. 

Young, W. Edward, “Classroom Display Boards,” Jn- 
structor, Lvi:7, October 1949. Large cardboard mounts 
are used as portable display boards for pupil work. 





NEA HOLIDAY TOURS 


The Division of Travel Service of the National Education Association has announced plans for two tours during the 
Christmas holidays. One will cover New Orleans and the Gulf Coast by rail. The other will be an air trip to Mexico. 
Detailed information about these tours may be obtained by writing to NEA Division of Travel Service, 1201 Sixteenth 


Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Book Reviews 








Lire AND EDUCATION IN EARLY SOCIETIES. By 
Thomas Woody. New York: Macmillan, 1949. 
Pp. xx, 825. $7.50. 

Of contemporary educational historians prob- 
ably none has made more scholarly contributions 
to his field than Professor Woody of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. This reputation for scholar- 
ly production is confirmed and enhanced by his 
most recent book, Life and Education in Early 
Societies. In this book the author has traced in 
greater detail than ever before undertaken the 
theory and practice of education in early societies 
from the primitive to the Roman. For the story 
of education before the dawn of recorded history, 
he relies chiefly on accounts of education among 
primitive and retarded cultures of our own era. 
After describing primitive education, he gives 
accounts of education in Egypt, Babylonia, 
China, India, Crete, and finally an extended ac- 
count of education in Greece and Rome. 

There are two principal reasons why Professor 
Woody has gone back and intensively reworked 
this early period of educational history. In the 
first place he entertains the conviction that his- 
tories of education in the past have not struck a 
just balance between physical and intellectual 
training. In emphasizing the intellectual aspect of 
educational history he believes that the modern 
historian has reflected the preoccupation of con- 
temporary culture with the rational. However, 
modern education appears to be overcoming this 
preoccupation; if progressive education is any in- 
dex, modern education is interested in the edu- 
cation of the “whole child.” If this is the proper 
emphasis, then educational history should be re- 
written to give greater space to the development 
of physical education and its interrelation with 
intellectual training. 

In the second place, Professor Woody thinks 
occidental culture can no longer dismiss the his- 
tory of oriental education as nothing more than 
a curious antiquity, as it has long been wont. 
He is convinced that world events of the second 
quarter of the twentieth century have made an 
anachronism of the oft repeated remark “east is 
east and west is west and ne’er the twain shall 
meet.” The hard fact is that today they have 
met and the probability is that they will go on 
meeting and that in the future their cultures will 
interpenetrate as never before! If this prospect is 


the likely one, it behooves us to hasten to under- 
stand the roots of our new neighbors’ educational 
systems. 

In presenting his material Professor Woody has 
been at the greatest pains to reread all the pri- 
mary and secondary sources which bear on his 
topic. The reader will hardly find a more thor- 
ough handling of sources. Out of these materials 
the author constructs an ample sketch of the life 
and times of each early society and then an even 
more ample sketch of the kind of education be- 
fitting the social, political, economic, and re- 
ligious mores of the society. The text is thorough- 
ly documented with an excellent bibliography 
and index. 

In spite of the very scholarly quality of this 
book, the style is neither dull nor pedantic. At 
many points it is enlivened by sprightly quota- 
tions from ancient authors. 

Joun SEILER BRUBACHER 
Yale University 


REBUILDING THE WorLp EcoNoMy: AMERICA’S 
ROLE IN ForREIGN TRADE AND INVESTMENT. By 
Norman S. Buchanan and Friedrich A. Lutz. 
New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1947. Pp. 
xlil, 434. $3.50. 

This study attempts to provide both the factual 
and the analytical basis for understanding the 
problems involved in restoring some degree of 
order and sanity in a badly disorganized world. 
Its greatest merit, and one which gives it endur- 
ing value, is the clarity with which its authors 
present the basic principles underlying inter- 
national trade and investment and the balance of 
payments relationships to which these activities 
give rise. 

Starting here with a background of the “Golden 
Age’”’ of the nineteenth century, the causes of the 
decline and disintegration of the world economy 
are brought out clearly yet in brief compass. The 
role of comparative advantage, of changes in in- 
come, and of varying national policy are then for- 
mulated sharply and illustrated with well-chosen 
factual data. An especially fine chapter handles 
with great skill the mysteries of exchange rates 
and their relation to the problem of economic 
balance between nations. More space is devoted 
to international investment than to any other 
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single topic, with appropriate stress on America’s 
role in this vital activity. Here the reader will 
find much enlightenment on the relation between 
foreign lending and employment, on government 
versus private lending, and on the issues in- 
volved in the industrialization of low-income 
countries. 

A review of the many restrictions introduced 
since the first World War leads the authors to a 
conclusion that most economists wish were more 
widely held—that there is needed, in matters of 
trade, a bolder policy of leadership by the United 
States. For a country in the strongest economic 
position in history, a cautious granting of care- 
fully hedged tariff concessions, each demanding a 
quid pro quo, simply will not do. “The whole- 
hearted cooperation of foreign nations can be 
achieved, if at all, only if the United States shows 
an unhesitating willingness to reduce its own 
tariff.” 

A liberal tariff policy on the part of the 
United States, however, is not enough. It must be 
supplemented by the realization of economic sta- 
bility in this country. In the outside world po- 
litical instability, discrderly exchange rates, and 
inflation are problems whose solution is a prior 
condition of the rebuilding of the world econ- 
omy. 

As in every book which attempts to deal with 
current problems, there are sections which have 
been made obsolete by the march of events. Writ- 
ten before Secretary Marshall’s dramatic offer of 
American aid to a Europe standing at the brink 
of economic collapse, it fails to realize the gravity 
of that continent’s problem. But so did almost 
everyone else at that time. And although what 
has happened since June 1947 has outdated some 
of the views expressed, the major part of the work 
continues to have real value, for it contains an 
orderly, well-written, and exceptionally clear 
analysis of issues fundamental to any approach to 
reconstruction. 

P. T, ELLsworTtH 
University of Wisconsin 


WASHINGTON ALLSTON: A STUDY OF THE ROMAN- 
Tic ARTIST IN AMERICA. By Edgar P. Richard- 
son. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1948. Pp. ix, 234; 60 plates. $10. 

Allston spent his childhood on a South Caro- 
lina plantation and was graduated from Harvard 
in 1800. Realizing that, like every serious Ameri- 
can artist of that time, he would be obliged to 
study in Europe, he sold his share of the family 


plantation, studied in London from 1801 to 1803, 
for six months in Paris, and then resided until 
1808 in Italy, most of the time in Rome. After 
three years in Boston, he was back in London in 
1811 and remained until 1818, then spent the 
rest of his life in Boston and Cambridge. His 
most intimate friends included Coleridge and 
Washington Irving, both of whom he met in 
Rome; William Ellery Channing, Harvard class- 
mate whose sister Ann he married; and Richard 
Henry Dana whose sister was his second wife. 
Hawthorne, Emerson and Longfellow, Words- 
worth and Southey, and Margaret Fuller, who re- 
viewed his exhibit in the Dial, are among the 
many well-known people with whom he was as- 
sociated. He was a man of great charm, a famous 
conversationalist, and generally loved and ad- 
mired. 

Mr. Richardson’s book is a first-rate contribu- 
tion to cultural history, combining sound scholar- 
ship with sensitive and thoughtful criticism. His 
chapters on the history of a reputation, the artist 
in America, and the horizon of 1800, for example, 
are truly cultural history, broad in perspective, 
always aware of changing cultural climates, and 
rich in allusion and comparison. The quality of 
his work is equalled by very few writers on 
American art. 

The book contains in thirty-seven large pages a 
catalogue of paintings by Allston compiled by 
Mr. Richardson, Director of the Detroit Institute 
of Arts, and Mr. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Dana. The latter has inherited the large Allston 
collection of the Dana family and is preparing an 
extended biography. Mr. Richardson, by agree- 
ment, has devoted his volume to a critical study 
of the artist, although he includes biographical 
summaries and much incidental narrative and 
discussion of personality, a bibliography, and in- 
dexes. The sixty full-page plates are invaluable. 

The author makes very clear the nature and 
importance of Allston’s career, the reasons for the 
decline of his reputation, and the value of re- 
newed study of the man and his work. He stresses 
pioneering in landscape, refusal to specialize in 
portrait painting, hitherto the profitable staple of 
American painters (although he did portraits by 
his own methods of family and friends, including 
Coleridge and Benjamin West), his special inter- 
est in color, his Romantic imagination and inter- 
est in historical and literary subjects, and a 
marked diversity such a3 no other American 
artist had yet shown. 

J. MonTGOMERY GAMBRILL 
Johns Hopkins University 
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Tuis Is AMErRIcA’s Story. By Howard B. Wilder, 
Robert P. Ludlum, and Harriett M. Brown. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1948. Pp. viii, 712. 
$2.96. 

This American history textbook, designed pri- 
marily for junior high school use, covers Ameri- 
ca’s growth from its Old World background to 
the perplexities of living in an atomic age. It is 
superbly illustrated with a wealth of pictorial 
charts, maps, and photographs that lend a great 
deal of clarity and interest to the textual ma- 
terial. These numerous illustrations, when 
coupled with good format and printing, careful 
indexing and other evidences of attention to 
mechanical details, make This Is America’s Story 
an outstandingly attractive book. 

Its organization is primarily chronological up 
to the period of the closing of our Western 
frontier and then is centered around such broad 
topics as the influence of immigrants in building 
America and the growth of the United States as 
a world power. The authors appear to have en- 
gaged in something of a mild flirtation with a 
contemporary problems approach to American 
history, as evidenced by their incorporation of an 
introductory section that attempts to portray 
briefly the American scene today in words, beau- 
tiful color photographs, and pictorial graphs. 
This approach is quickly abandoned in the main 
body of the text as Unit One takes up the dis- 
covery of the New World by Europeans seeking 
a better trade route to the East, a procedure 
which is unfortunate for the development of a 
problems approach. 

Although well written in a narrative form that 
should prove interesting to many students and 
at many points well intentioned in its raising of 
socially significant topics, this book is disappoint- 
ing for its failure to deal with many of these in 
any more than a cursory, reporting fashion. Such 
important social problems as intercultural rela- 
tions, labor-management disputes, and family dis- 
integration tend to be dismissed in relatively few 
paragraphs. Particularly disappointing is the last 
chapter dealing with the building of a better 
America. Here the authors fall back upon the 
good, but in itself inadequate, advice of voting 
and writing to congressmen as their principal 
counsel to young people interested in good citi- 
zenship. 

However, a number of useful features such as 
the unit bibliographies listing related fiction 
books and biographies and a brief outline sum- 
mary of the important ideas discussed in each 
unit, combine with the carefully written and 


well-illustrated text to make This Is America’s 
Story a very worthwhile book for those teachers 
seeking to make their history courses as interest- 
ing as possible without departing from a substan- 
tially traditional treatment. For those employing 
a problems approach, this volume also has 
definite usefulness as a resource book. 
GrorGe W. DENEMARK 

University of Illinois 


AMERICAN History. By Howard E. Wilson and 
Wallace E. Lamb. New York: American Book 
Company, 1947. Pp. liv, 594. $2.40. 

American History has adopted many of the 
newer trends, such as the inclusion of material on 
the other Americas, but it has retained much of 
the conservative approach. 

The book is organized on the basis of broad 
units and these are well developed, drawing their 
subject matter from various chronological 
periods. The subject matter appears to be well 
chosen, giving support to the central themes of 
each unit. There are eight units in the book: 
“Men from Europe Find a New Hemisphere”; 
“Colonists in the Americas Form New Nations”; 
“The United States Becomes More Democratic”; 
“Our Nation Becomes Stronger than Sections”; 
“Taking Stock on Our One-Hundredth Birth- 
day”; “Our Nation Becomes a Wealthy Giant”; 
“Our Nation Becomes a World Power’; “The 
United States Today.” The authors have empha- 
sized social and economic history. 

The teaching aids are well organized. Each unit 
is introduced by a very colorful picture and a 
well-written overview. This is followed by a list 
of questions to be answered in the unit. Chro- 
nology is taught in an interesting manner. A ver- 
tical list of outstanding dates is printed on the 
right hand side of the page bearing the name of 
the chapter. The table begins with 1492 and goes 
up to modern times. The area with which the 
chapter is concerned is shaded, and all the im- 
portant years and events are listed in heavy black 
type on the opposite side of the page. This makes 
unnecessary the inclusion of too many dates in 
the chapter itself. The study activities are varied 
and seem to offer suitable exercises and projects 
for different ability groups. One of the outstand- 
ing features is the list of books to read at the 
end of each chapter. A criticism of these lists is 
that of the twenty-five books checked, eight are 
out of print. 

Although the book has much to commend it, 
there are some conspicuous faults that should be 
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noted. Very little heed has been paid to the re- 
port on American History in Schools and Col- 
leges, Edgar B. Wesley, director. The report 
emphasized the point that the present system of 
trying to teach a complete history of the United 
States at the elementary, junior high, and high 
school level is responsible for much undesirable 
repetition. The report recommended that the 
elementary school should emphasize the colonial 
period, the junior high school the period from 
1776 to 1876, and the senior high school the more 
complex recent period in American history. Wil- 
son and Lamb’s book shows the results of trying 
to give all American history coverage at the 
junior high school level. Their book has placed 
its emphasis on the modern period, in a treat- 
ment that is not only too summary for this age 
level but that in addition will take away much 
of the interest inspired by new material when the 
students study this later period in high school. 
Today most children continue their education 
through high school, and even for those who do 
not it would seem wiser to teach a few simple 
concepts well than to present a smattering of in- 
formation over a wide area. The attempt to write 
an all-inclusive book has made it necessary to 
leave out the color and richness of detail which 
add interest to the narrative and give meaning to 
the generalizations. 

American History will prove to be a useful text 
for high ability groups in the junior high school. 
Its attempt to picture America in a world setting 
is an excellent approach to the problem of de- 
veloping citizens who are world conscious. The 
material on the United Nations and the other 
Americas should broaden the perspective of the 


students. 
PHILMORE B. WaAss 


Columbia University 
* 


BuILDING A SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE. By Judson T. 
Landis and Mary G. Landis. New York, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1948. Pp. xii, 599. $4.50. 

After five years of their own research and 
study, Judson and Mary Landis have written a 
fine text for courses in “Marriage.” It should be 
especially useful for freshmen and sophomores on 
the college level, for it is written clearly without 
an overabundance of theory, or obscure socio- 
logical language. The average student’s parents 
could read it with both ease and profit, and 
books on marriage and the family are probably 
the most read of all college texts by other mem- 
bers of the family. 

The reviewer, speaking from more than a dec- 


ade of college marriage and family teaching, finds 
Building a Successful Marriage one of two or 
three texts that conforms most closely to the sub- 
jects students repeatedly request for discussion in 
class. Functional teaching of such courses permits 
the students each quarter or semester to suggest 
and select the topics they deem important. A 
text is useful, therefore, as a background and 
supplementation in this dynamic approach. The 
Landis book is a product of sensitiveness to stu- 
dent need. Entire chapters are devoted to ‘Why 
People Marry,”’ “Mixed Marriages,” “Premarital 
Sexual Relations,” “Sex Adjustment,” and “In- 
Laws.” These and certain other topics are consist- 
ently of interest to college young people. 

Another strength in this book is the research 
made in recent years by the authors themselves 
and brought together in their text. The findings 
are presented graphically by bar and histogram 
charts which, for the most part, can be compre- 
hended at a glance. This “Kinseyesque” character- 
istic is relieved by appropriate humorous cartoons 
presented here and there through the book. 

Other admirable elements might be mentioned 
such as the authors’ emphasis on euthenics rather 
than eugenics; their use of the Dickinson-Belskie 
Birth Atlas which should be more widely used 
since the once excellent movie, The Birth of a 
Baby, is twelve years old and somewhat out of 
date; the annotated selective readings, the activi- 
ties suggestions, and the list of marriage counsel- 
ing services, ali given in extensive appendices. 

In spite of the authors’ emphasis on euthenics, 
it does seem they lean rather heavily on Amram 
Scheinfield in Chapter II. Further research, par- 
ticularly in the light of recent anthropological 
findings and emphasis upon cultural condition- 
ing, is needed to answer the question of what are 
the real biological differences between the sexes. 
Again, this fine text might have given a chapter 
or two over to historical and institutional aspects 
of the family. It would seem of major impor- 
tance, even with underclassmen, not to overlook 
the social class system and the economic, cultural, 
and social differences this system causes in family 
life and adjustments. 

These items are not so much criticisms as they 
are suggestions for pointing up the need for fur- 
ther research. But the Landis book has, as it 
stands, contributed significantly to research. This, 
together with its practical approach to the whole 
area of marriage, commends it strongly to the 
family life educator. 

EuGENE P. LINK 
University of Denver 
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Titles available: 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 





Teaching Aids bene 


In response to many requests, The National Council for the Social Studies, as a service 
to social studies teachers, is reprinting selected articles of broad reference value from 
Social Education. To date four such reprints are available. Other titles will be added to 
this list from future Social Education articles. 


Useful Courses of Study: I Senior High School Social Studies... .Dorothy Merideth 
Useful Courses of Study: II Junior High School Social Studies... . Dorothy Merideth 
Musical Recordings for American History: I From Colonization Through the 


CO TA oe Fa BARR ho eee nen bse becpaskal eces William G. Tyrell 
Musical Recordings for American History: II Since the Civil War. William G. Tyrell 
The United Nations in the Secondary School Curriculum.......... Royce H. Knapp 


Price 10 cents each, 10 or more copies 25% discount 


hi Vational Council for the Social Studies 


Washington 6, D.C. 

















DicTIONARY OF MopERN Economics. By Byrne J. 
Horton, Julien Ripley, Jr., and M. B. Schnap- 
per. Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1948. 
Pp. ix, 365. $5.00. 

The state of the nation’s economy has become 
the number one concern of the American public. 
The press reports news from farm, market, and 
production line with some of the urgency which 
the war years demanded of military news. Eco- 
nomic terms are used increasingly to describe 
situations which call for public action. Parity has 
become a household word. An understanding of 
the business cycle is assumed when the papers re- 
port a recession. Records of wage increases and 
their effect on inflation have become a part of 
the readers’ background. The housewife is asked 
by the inquiring reporter whether or not she 
agrees with the latest cost-of-living index. 

The authors of this dictionary have provided a 
highly useful book for the reference shelves of 
high school and college libraries. They have de- 
fined economic terms and expressions, outlined 
economic principles, provided brief biographies 
of great economists, listed many standard works, 
outlined acts of Congress, and cited Supreme 
Court decisions. 

The puzzled student who is trying to under- 


stand deficit financing may look up John May- 
nard Keynes and Alvin Harvey Hansen and pro- 
ceed from these biographies to explanations of 
propensity to consume, liquid preference, and the 
marginal efficiency of capital. 

The authors modestly disclaim any effort to 
solve all the semantic problems in the realm of 
economic writing. However, the beginning stu- 
dent will welcome this guide to a professional 
language which is rapidly migrating via the front 
page of the newspaper from the realm of the 
scholar into the every-day life of the reading 
public. 


Howarp H. CuMMINGS 
United States Office of Education 


You AND ATOMIC ENERGY: AND ITS WONDERFUL 
Uses. By John Lewellen. Drawings by Lois 
Fisher. Chicago: Children’s Press, 1949. Pp. 52. 
$1.50. 

This little book is welcome as a simple, read- 
able explanation of a technical aspect of atomic 
energy—the atomic “pile” in which A-bomb fuel 
is produced and in which materials are made 
radioactive. It best serves as supplementary read- 
ing for science-minded youngsters in grades 5-9. 
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Excellent drawings, some in color, and a 
healthy mixture of diagrams accompany the text. 
The accuracy of the basic information is guaran- 
teed by the consulting services of Dr. Glenn Sea- 
borg, a famous scientist. 

The few shortcomings include the failure to 
show a picture of a geiger counter, a meaningless 
snapshot of Stagg Field stadium where the first 
successful “pile” was constructed, and the general 
statement of the beneficial uses of atomic energy 
with no specific examples to fellow. A picture- 
dictionary of scientific atomic energy terms com- 
pletes the reader. Despite its shortcomings, more 
such attempts at the simplification of the tech- 
nical aspects of this awesome force are badly 
needed. 

IsRAEL LIGHT 
Washington, D. C. 
& 


Your Lire in THE Country. By Effie G. Bath- 
hurst. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1948. Pp. viii, 
339. $2.80. 

LIVING IN THE City. By A. Elmwood Adams and 
Edward Everett Walker. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1949. Pp. vii, 216. $1.96. 

Your Life in the Country is a text in consumer 
education for the rural high school and was pre- 
pared under the sponsorship of the Consumer 
Education Study of the National Education As- 
sociation with Thomas A. Briggs as director and 
Fred T. Wilhelms as associate director. Its claim 
to distinction lies in its conversational style and 
the fact that it deals with the typical experiences 
of a rural family solving the problems of suc- 
cessful rural living. The careful, methodical 
fashion with which the Reed family seeks solu- 
tions to these problems and the intelligent way 
in which they find them is the theme of this 
book. They send for numerous government bul- 
letins, farm publications, and other references as 
guides for better buymanship. Seventeen chapters 
are divided into the following sections: Resources 
of Country Life, Making the Most of Non-Money 
Resources, Income Management on the Farm, 
Using Your Money to Advantage, Rural Con- 
sumers, and Others. One chapter should be of 
particular interest to high school boys—purchas- 
ing a suit, an overcoat, and a used car. Mention 
should be made of the fact that the usual ques- 
tions, activities, and projects are not placed at 
the end of the chapters. Instead, they are a part 
of the textual material itself. Study and class dis- 
cussion should lead students to see that these are 
the logical questions which come to mind as they 
relive the experiences of the Reed family. 


Living in the City may be used as a text or as 
enrichment material for the study of community 
civics in an urban school. Each chapter begins 
with an overview of the chapter and ends with a 
word list, a short description of the activities 
which a class may carry on, and an ample list of 
questions and problems. The important subject 
of housing receives excellent treatment. Another 
well developed chapter deals with “Planning the 
City of the Future.” The discussion of economic 
activities in a city includes a short and simple 
account of banking, manufacturing, retail and 
wholesale outlets, white collar and professional 
workers, and labor unions. At the end of this 
volume is a book list, a collection of audio-visual 
aids, and a complete list of the populations of the 
metropolitan areas of a large number of cities in 
the United States. 

The style and presentation of Living in the 
City should be within the reading range of most 
junior high school pupils. It could be used to 
advantage as general background material for the 
study of community civics along with pamphlets 
or mimeographed material on the local com- 
munity for specific information. Used alone, it 
would provide material for approximately one 
semester of study. 

There is one regrettable omission in this book. 
Little is said about the extensive decentralization 
going on in urban communities. Also, nothing is 
said of the need for finding some form of metro- 
politan government to arrest the unnecessary and 
expensive duplication of governmental units. 
Such an addition might add twenty pages to what 
was planned to be a short book, but this added 
feature would be well worthwhile. 

LEONARD A. VITCHA 


Radio Station WBOE 
Cleveland Public Schools 


BALKAN VILLAGE. By Irwin T. Sanders, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky: University of Kentucky Press, 
1949. Pp. xiv, 291. $4.00. 

We have lately been getting numerous books 
covering the impact that Central-Eastern-Balkan 
Europe has had on the course of contemporary 
history. Since most if not all of them have been 
concerned with politics, it is a pleasant surprise 
to read a volume which covers, calmly, sympa- 
thetically, and ably the folkways, mores, institu- 
tions, and ideologies of the Bulgarian peasant. 
(In this respect, the book’s title is somewhat mis- 
leading, as the volume analyzes one small Bul- 
garian village only.) In fact, the reviewer knows 
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A\oplied Economics 


By J. H. Dodd 








Applied to Everyday Problems 








problems. 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK 





In this book the basic principles of economics are applied to everyday experiences as they affect 
the individual and as they affect society as a group. Although this book covers the traditional 
subject matter of a course in economics, it is distinguished from other books in the practical treat- 
ment of the individual topics. Instead of dealing with pure theory, the student deals with real 
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of no other volume in English which could com- 
pare favorably to Sanders’ treatment since the 
appearance of Markham’s study after World War 
I (and which had to be published in Bulgaria 
because of the lack of interest in the subject by 
the American publishers at that time). Further- 
more, even if Sanders makes no claim whatever 
that he has added to the field described in 
Thomas’ and Znaniecki’s classic Polish Peasant 
in Europe and America, actually his systematic 
approach to the description of the social attitudes 
of the Central-Eastern-Balkan peasant is a con- 
tribution bringing Thomas and Znaniecki up to 
date. 

The book is written in an easy and charming 
style, and its value is enhanced by the reproduc- 
tion of the author’s photographs. Unfortunately, 
the “Bibliographical Note” is worthless and fails 
to note that several bibliographies covering this 
field have appeared in recent years. 

JosePpH S. ROUCEK 
University of Bridgeport 


THE Peopte Know Best. By Morris L. Ernst and 
David Loth. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1949. Pp. 169. $2.50. 

The remarkable inaccuracy of most 1948 pre- 
election estimates has given birth to a substantial 
amount of literature on the subject. This litera- 
ture can roughly be divided into two categories: 
scientific analysis and Democratic vengeance. The 
People Know Best falls into the latter group. It 
consists of the prediction of leading newspaper ed- 
itorialists, columnists, radio commentators, and 
“pollsters,” accompanied by a vitriolic commen- 
tary on the sins of these prophets. Aside from the 
doubtful value of having all these unhappy 
prophecies in one location, this is a worthless 
book. 

We can all agree with Ernst and Loth that 
public opinion channels should not be domi- 
nated by the “big interests,” but once they go be- 
yond this truism their assumptions are highly 
questionable. They maintain that the election 
was a victory of the “people” over the groups 
which control the media of mass communications, 
and that the Truman victory demonstrates that 
the “People Know Best” what is good for them. 
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Yet, are the authors not drawing a conclusion 
from insufficient evidence? Less than 50 percent 
of about 50 percent of the electorate put Mr. 
Truman in the White House, and Ernst and Loth 
are so bold as to label this 25 percent “the peo- 
ple.” A cynic might with equal logic maintain 
the contrary—that in view of the current dead- 
lock in Washington, the 47 percent who ab- 
stained from voting knew best. The “Dewey-eyed” 
prophets deserve little sympathy, but Ernst and 
Loth, armed with hindsight, are in no position 
to criticize those unfortunates, The authors are 
in principle working the same side of the street, 
and have left themselves open to the same criti- 
cism that they so gleefully level at the pundits— 
generalizing from insufficient data. 

When the scientific studies of the November 
fiasco, which are now being made by specialists 
in “public opinion,” are published, we may be 
able to ascertain the significance of the Truman 
victory. To simplify the meaning of the election 
by saying that the people knew best may delight 
good Democrats, but is useless to students of 
politics. 

Jonn P. RocuE 
Cornell University 


* 
Publications Received 


Aker, Homer Ferris, and Aker, Vanza Nielsen. You and 
Your Government. San Francisco: Harr Wagner Pub- 
lishing Company, 1948. Pp. xvi, 821. $2.60. 

Becker, Carl. Progress and Power (reissued). New York: 
Knopf, 1949. Pp. xli, 116. $2.50; text $1.85. 

Beery, Mary. Manners Made Easy. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1949, Pp. xiii, 327. $2.40. 

Berelson, Bernard. The Library’s Public. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. xx, 175. $3.00. 
Brown, Lloyd A. The Story of Maps. Boston: Little, 

Brown and Company, 1949. Pp. xix, 397. $7.50. 

Campbell, Oscar James; Van Gundy, Justine; and Shrodes, 
Caroline. Patterns for Living. New York: Macmillan, 
1949. Pp. xx, 951. $4.00. 

Cronin, Reverend John F. Catholic Social Action. Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin: Bruce Publishing, 1948. Pp. xxi, 
247. $3.50. 

Dirksen, Cletus. Economic Factors of Delinquency. Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin: Bruce Publishing, 1948. Pp. 94. 
$2.00. 

Emmens, Lieut. Col. Robert G. Guests of the Kremlin. New 
York: Macmillan, 1949. Pp. viii, 291. $3.00. 

Ernst, Robert. Immigrant Life in New York City, 1825- 
1863. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1949. Pp. xvi, 
$31. $4.50. 

Faulkner, Harold U., and Starr, Mark. Labor in America. 
Rev. ed. New York: Harper, 1949. Pp. xiii, 338. $2.00. 

Fineberg, S$. Andhil. Punishment Without Crime. New 
York: Doubleday and Company, 1949. Pp. xii, 337. 
$3.50. 


Hoskins, Halford L. The Atlantic Pact. Washington: 
Public Affairs Press, 1949. Pp. 104. $2.50. 

Key, V. O., Jr. Southern Politics in State and Nation. New 
York: Knopf, 1949. Pp. xxvi, 675, xiv. $6.00; text $4.50. 
Lansing, Marion; Chase, W. Linwood; and Nevins, Allen. 
America in the World. Boston: Heath & Company, 

1949. Pp. xvi, 704. $2.96. 

Mackenzie, Josephine; with Tiegs, Ernest W., and Adams, 
Fay. Your People and Mine. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, Pp. 319. $2.60. 

National Forum Inc., Guidance Staff. About Growing Up. 
Chicago: National Forum Inc., 1949. Pp. 222. $1.50. 

Sabiston, Dorothy, Field Worker; Hiller, Margaret, Editor. 
Toward Better Race Relations. New York: Woman's 
Press, 1949. Pp. viii, 190. $2.25. 

Spalding, Willard B., and Montague, John R. Alcohol 
and Human Affairs. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Company, 1949. Pp. vii, 248. $1.64. 

Stouffer, Samuel A., and others. The American Soldier: 
Adjustment During Army Life, Vol. I. Princeton, New 
Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1949. Pp. xii, 599. 
$7.50 cach; $13.50 set. 

Stouffer, Samuel A., and others. The American Soldier: 
Combat and Its Aftermath, Vol. II. Princeton, New 
Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1949. Pp. 675. $7.50 
each, $13.50 set. 

Stuart, Graham H. The Department of State. New York: 
Macmillian, 1949. Pp. 517. $7.50. 

Super, Donald E. Appraising Vocational Fitness by Means 
of Psychological Tests. New York: Harper, 1949. Pp. 
xxi, 727. $6.00. 

Taba, Hilda, Director; and staff of Intergroup Education 
in Cooperating Schools. Reading Ladders for Human 
Relations. Rev. ed. Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1949. Pp. x, 115. $1.25. 

Timasheff, Nicholas S., and Facey, Paul W. Sociology: 
An Introduction to Sociological Analysis. Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin: Bruce Publishing Company, 1949. Pp. xiv, 
399- $3.25. 

Turney-High, Harry Holbert. General Anthropology. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1949. Pp. xx, 581. $4.00. 

United Nations Department of Public Information. Hand- 
book of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. xvii, 
222. $1.00. 

Vaughn, Elizabeth Head. Community Under Stress. Prince- 
ton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1949. Pp. 
xv, 160. $2.50. 

Ware, Norman. Wealth and Welfare. New York: Wm. 
Sloane Associates, 1949. Pp. 231. $2.50. 

Warner, Lloyd. Democracy in Jonesville. New York: 
Harper, 1949. Pp. 313. $4.50. 

Warner, W. Lloyd; Meeker, Marchia; and Eells, Kenneth. 
Social Class in America. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1949. Pp. xiii, 274. $4.25. 

Weintraub, Ruth G. How Secure These Rights. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday and Company, 1949. Pp. 
Vii, 215. $2.00. 

Whipple, Gertude; and James, Preston E. At Home on 
Our Earth: The United States and the British Com- 
monwealth. New York: Macmillan, 1949. Pp. v, 346. 
$2.96. 

Wilson, Howard E. United States National Commission 
for Unesco. New York: Macmillan, 1948. Pp. v, 96. 


$1.75. 
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